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Personalized teaching and 
individualized learning 



Jack R. Frymier and Chctle$ M. Gattou^ay 
College of Bdueaiiont The Ohio State University 

As Johnny walked toward the entrance of his neighborhood 
school, he met a couple of friends on the way and they 
stopped to talk about the ball game they were going to play 
In the afternoon. Johnny had a new flelder*s glove which he 
passed around for the boys to admire. Their conversation 
was animated with teasing and laughter. After a few min- 
utes, they entered the red brick building. 

Johnny went directly to his homeroom, took his seat, and 
put his books away in his desk. After the ritual of opening 
school exercises, he turned to page seventy-six In his mathe- 
matics book. The assignment was written neatly on the 
boards and he knew exactly what to do. If he worked hard 
and fast enough, he might finish and be able to begin his 
math homework (Set 40), which he knew would be men- 
tioned at the end of the period. He understood well this use 
of time before the beginning of the next lesson In reading. 

Because he was In the second group in reading and be- 
cause the planning of the teacher was well known to him 
(even though thero was no open sharing of plans), he knew 



that he would have to answer questions taken from the story 
he had read the day before. This was the way the teacher 
always did it And he didn't mind. 

The day proceeded in the usual fashion: getting out books^ 
doing assignments, putting books back in the deski being 
occupied with tasks, sitting in his chair, doing what was ex<» 
pected. Prom time to time, he glanced at Larry and Tommy 
next to him and whispered to them whenevor he could with- 
out being detected. He made a funny face at one of his pals 
across the room. Me even pinched one of the girls he liked 
while they were getting in line to go to the library. 

All of this and more was Johnny*s day. He understood it 
well. As he ran out of the building at 8:16 that afternoon, 
released from the requirements and expectations of the 
school day, he hurried to find his buddies and to get on to 
the ball game. He wanted to try out that new glove. 



THE PRACTICE 

Omissions for Johnny 

Although each detail is not listed here, this description rep- 
resents a fair sampling of Johnny's typical school day. Two 
notable elements are missing, however. For that matter, they 
are missing from most of Johnny's school days ; individual 
contact and personalized relationship with the teacher. 

Johnny's experience is not so different from that of the 
majority. Most students know school as a matter of follow^ 
ing set patterns and procedure. 

Quite a few students, however, fail to master the routineSi 
regulations and rituals that Johnny knows so well. For the 
not-so-good Johnnies, individual contact is established, but 
only because they are misbehaving or hesitating to do an 
assignment. In either case it is rare for Johnny, good or badi 
to know the teacher In a personal, human way. Indeedj stu- 
dents come to school, iittend classrooms, work in spatial 
proximity of a few feet from the teacher and never expcri- 



ence a touch on the shoulder, a warm, direct lookj or a verbal 
expression of encouragement. This lack of contract has far- 
reaching consequences. The student neither identifies with 
the teacher nor sees his own cause in being in school. As just 
one symptom of impersonal contact, it is clear that visual 
rejection of the presence of students can lead to dehuman- 
Izatlon, alienation and withdrawal. But far more Important 
than individual contact is the teacher's concern for educat- 
ing the individual and being Involved in his personal growth. 

More has probably been written and spoken on the T^eed to 
educate the individual, to humanize the person, and to focus 
on individual growth than perhaps on any other contempo- 
rary educational subject. But the results are few. More in- 
novative ideas on Individualized instruction were introduced 
in the fifties and sixties than in all of the years past; yet, 
the question of personalized instruction remains unanswered. 

It was thought that the diflUculty was easy to identify!^ 
organizational arrangements had merely not been flexible 
enough. The tricks were to change the self-contained class- 
room to departmentalized programs, to non-grade the school, 
to team-teach, to program instruction, and to individualize 
instruction. Changing the structure of schooling was con- 
sidered the key, and it was thought that individualized learn- 
ing could be assured. The lesson is all too clear: organiza- 
tional changes do not ensure individual approaches to learn- 
ing. What was considered to be one of the poorest arrange- 
ments for learning — the one-room school house — is now re- 
spected and revered because it is still assumed that orga- 
nizational arrangements assure individual contact and learn- 
ing. The best or the so-called worst organizational condition 
neither permits nor prevents our quest to educate the indi- 
vidual in his own direction. 

In any organizational scheme, in any effort to educate the 
young, the willingness or ability of the teacher to relate 
individually to the student is essential. Contacts and dis- 
plays of interest toward the student exact toil and demand 
much energy. For many teachers, it is easier to think of 
students collectively, of the class as a unified individual. 
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After al]| ^'Teachers cannot be everywhere at once"} **lt 
is impossible to teach thirty or more student^^ in an individ- 
ualized manner'^; 'Taking the time to relate to one student 
makes it possible for student misbehavior to occur else- 
where." To the teacher who truly wants to individualize 
teaching, such fears and rationalization are sheer nonsense. 

The Teacher's Trap 

It is not that teachers fail to understand the importance of 
teaching. Teachers know a great deal about teaching strat- 
egies. They know how to plan lessons well, to present in- 
formation with clarity, to introduce ideas effectively, to sum- 
marize and achieve closure with concepts, to teach for be- 
havioral objectives, to ask meaningful questions and, in the 
main, to control their teaching behaviors. These are Impor- 
tant matters but they entrap teachers. Becoming preoccu^ 
pied with the eloquence of their own performance rather 
than their response to students is the trap. 

For teachers are usually far more eager to follow their 
own leads rather than student direction. For instance, how 
much thought and consideration has been given to the ap- 
propriate responses that might be made to the different 
kinds of questions students ask? How important is it to 
. listen carefully when a student talks and to indicate an in- 
terest? How much time is spent determining a student's 
interest and proclivity in achieving a behavioral objective? 
In effect, we need to know much more about the student 
cause in learning and in following his leads to increased 
knowledgeand experience. 
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In personalizing Instruction it Is receptivity and respon- 
siveness that matter. The teacher neither waits nor sits idly 
by for a student to act but stands ready and alert to the 
direction and pace of student learning, which occurs through 
observation, analysis and responsiveness to student behavior* 
Being a teacher requires creative behaviors that come from 
sensitive and acute awareness. Specifically, the teacher Us* 
tens more and the student talks more. He accepts the stu- 
dent as partner in deciding the value of behavioral goals. He 
wants to understand the energies and motivations of his stu- 
dents and analyzes them more carefully. He spends more 
time with individual students. 

The teacher should be both able and willing to respond to 
student cause and direction in learning. Following the leads 
and directions of the learner In educating himself repre- 
sents a more direct approach to personalized instruction 
and to individualized learning. 

THE THEORY 

The promise of "meeting the needs of the individual" can be 
more than a clich6; the basic organizing construct of the 
school can be a one-to-one relationship. Staff, resources, 
space, time and effort can all be organized so that the in- 
structional effort can be tailored to fit the learning needs of 
each individual child, And money Is not the most important 
problem. Basic assumptions are. 

Theoreticallyi the taproots of educational programs draw 
their strength directly from what we know about thci nature 
of (1) the individual (his abilities, motivations, develop- 
ment, and perceptual style) ; (2) the disciplines (the basic 
facts, concepts, methodology, and structure); (3) society 
(its cultural norms, institutional bases, language patterns, 
and population mobility). All three sources are important 
and theoretically could be put into operation equally and 
mutually as a base for educational assumptions. But, inevi- 
tably, curriculum builders tend to draw upon one of them as 
primary. If what we know about the nature of the disci- 
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pllnes is primary, some kind of subject-matter centered pro- 
gram, generally departmentalized, appears. Placing our 
knowledge about the nature of the individual as primary 
obviously generates yet another kind of educational program. 

In the traditional elementary school, on the one hand, 
many proponents of the self-contained classroom advocate 
child-centered approaches and developmental notions, but in 
actual practice the child Is not as important as the group. 
On the other hand, advocates of the non-graded school and 
team teaching start with specialized knowledge from the 
disciplines and organize the programmatic effort from a 
subject-matter centered base. Advocating one approach over 
another is pointless* The best of each must be retained but 
the weaknesseis must be eliminated. A shift to a person- 
centered approach might be more appropriate. 

New evidence underscores this need. Studies In recent 
years comparing the effectiveness of the "new mathematics*' 
with that of the *'old mathematics," or of the '^new method" 
of teaching foreign language or concept development or 
reading with the old methods, usually produced a "no sig- 
nificant difference" result 

The least obvious but most powerful explanation for this 
phenomenon is simply that individuals differ. Everybody 
knows this, but our search for programs presumes other- 
wise. Yet no programs meet the individual needs of each 
child. Programs are group solutions to what are obviously 
personal learning needs. 

Some youngsters learn rapidly, others slowly. Some chil- 
dren learn best when subject matter is sequenced so that 
"discovery" and the inductive type of thought are fostered; 
others when ideas are deductively and didactically presented. 
Some youngsters learn best when they experience things di- 
rectly and concretely. Others learn best vicariously, when 
they are told. Some children learn better when their effort 
is spaced evenly for short periods over an extended period 
of time, others when they are impressed completely and 
wholly in an experience for a concentrated period of time. 
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No one content or method or organizational concept or 
teaching style suits every Individual child. Children differ. 
Because they do, instructional strategies, organizational 
arrangements, sequencing of knowledge and curriculum 
content must vary too. What teachers do must occur as a 
function of the individual learner*s learning needs. Teacher 
behavior and curriculum content and organizational schemes 
must be varied because they are ^'variables" which must be 
manipulated to meet the constant of a given youngster's 
learning needs. 

THE MODEL 

What teachers do should follow from and be a function of 
what children do, not the other way around. The methods 
they employ, the curriculum content they select and the or- 
ganizational framework within which they operate must be 
determined after observations of individual children's learn- 
ing needs, not before. Teachers must make precise observa- 
tions of particular, unique persons before they decide what 
they intend to do. "Group norms," "grade level" expectations 
and descriptions of "typical children" cannot be applied to 
this important task. School organization must facilitate 
learning for each Individual child in the same way. Organi- 
zational arrangements should not be continued indeter- 
minably because teachers prefer them or administrators like 
them or experts advocate them or publishers prefer them. 
Schools exist to help young people learn. The organizational 
aspects of the school must guarantee personalized instruc- 
tion for every Individual child< 

Two assumptions are paramount in this respect; (1) what 
we know and can learn about the nature of the individual 
must be the primary source of curriculum (and what we 
know about the nature of society and the nature of knowl- 
edge must be secondary), and (2) the basic organizing con- 
struct of the school must be a one-to-one relationship between 
teacher and child. Especially important are matters that in- 
volve deployment of staff, employment of time, organiza- 
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tion and segmentation of subject matter, and evaluation con- 
cepts and procedures. 

Diversified RespoMibilities 

First, in a school organized to assure personalised instruc- 
tion and individualized learning, professional personnel 
would be differentiated in both function and responsibility. 
In a typical elementary school, for example, there might be 
five master teachers, each having primary responsibility for 
160 youngsters' learning. These children would range In age 
from six to thirteen (all grade levels). Master teachers 
would be highly competent, general practitioners of teach- 
ing, v/ith doctors' degrees and extensive training in all sub* 
Ject matter fields and with children of all ages. Their salary 
should be about two and one-half times the average teacher's 
sakry today. They would Spend about 85 percent of their 
time with children in a one-to-one relationship, and about 15 
percent coordinating and supervising activities of a staff 
performing highly specialized tasks under their supervision. 

A typical eight-hour day (with no homework papers to 
correct or lesion plans to make, the school day would be ex- 
tended) might be so arranged that four hours would be de- 
voted to Individual children on a 20-minute, one-to-one basis, 
with children visiting the master teacher according to a 
planned schedule. One hour and a half might be devoted 
to supervisory and coordinating activities with the special* 
tsts in the school. Two hours and a half could be available for 
additional 20- or 30-minute sessions with individual children 
on an "unscheduled^* basis. 

By using themselves in highly "focused" ways with Indi- 
vidual children, master teachers would first observe and 
then respond with specific suggestions and instructions. 
These would be based upon their intimate Interaction with 
and knowledge of each child. For example, they would ob- 
serve fcitudent behavior in a clinical way (in a one-to-one set- 
ting, watching overt behaviors, studying particular test 
scores, listening to speech articulations, noting manifesta- 
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tions of anxiety, developing and studying case hlstorleSf 
watching muscular movements during writings) > and they 
would guide learning activities with students for subsequent 
specialized purposes (listening to this lecture, reading that 
book^ participation in this discussion group for three days^ 
building such-dnd-such a model, visiting a given plant man^ 
ager who employs a particular human relations technique 
with his staff). They would use dictaphones and other de- 
vices to maintain a continuous and comprehensive record 
of contact with each child, and these records would be avail* 
able before and during each one-to-one Interaction^ Such 
teachers would not be givers of information, record keepers, 
scorers of tests or graders of homework. They would be 
extremely seniUtive and highly trained general practitioners 
of teaching with in-depth knowledge of the basic disciplines, 
learning, motivation, personality structure, measurementi 
and the fundamental learning skills. 

Pour groups of specialists would work- under the five 
master teachers* direction and supervision. One group might 
include six persons especially competent in the areas of read- 
ing and the language arts. Two of these might be highly pro- 
ficient in developmental reading and literature, two In diag* 
nostic and remedial reading^ and two in expressive commu- 
nicative skills (writing, speaking, spelling) , 

Another group might include two persons trained in 
mathematics and the natural sciences, two in mathematics 
and the physical sciences, one registered nurse who mfght 
teach health and safety as well as serve as the school nurse, 
and one person trained in physical education. 

A third group might include eight persons with a particu* 
lar competency in various areas of the creative arts and 
humanities* Two of these might have extensive training in 
music, two in art, and four in social studies and group 
processes. 

A fourth team of four persons might consist of one coun- 
seling or clinical evaluator, one psychometriciani and two in- 
structional materials center specialists. These specialists 
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should probably receive about the aame salary as a flfth-ywr 
teacher receives today. 

The master teachers and the various specialists would 
require about ten secretaries {one to vvork for each of the 
waster teachers, one for each of the four groups of spe- 
cialists and one for the principal) and about twenty home- 
roond managers who would provide the continuity, "Home- 
base/* and basic record cumulation files/ Homeroom man* 
agers should be especially warm, accepting, and nurturant 
persons but not necessarily trained beyond clerical level 
These paraprofessionals should probably receive approxl- 
mately one-half the salary a regular teacher receives today. 

To have educators working with children of three differ- 
ent levels of professional competency (l.e», master teachers, 
specialist teachers, and paraprofessionals) would mean that 
at any given time the 760 children might be deliberately dis- 
persed thifl way among the various staff members? 6 chil- 
dren with the five master teachers; 18 children with the six 
reading, language art specialists; 12 children with the four 
niath^scJence specialists ; 8 children for a nurse-health educa- 
tor; 20 children with the physical educator; 40 children with 
the two music educators; 20 children with the two art educa- 
tors; 40 children with four social studies educators; one 
child with one counseling evaluator; one child with one 
psychometrist, 570 children with twenty homeroom man- 
agers; and 20 children with two Instructional inaterials 
specialists. 

In a typical school with 760 children, principals presently 
make $12,000, teachers approximately $8,000, secretaries 
approximately $4,000 and additional personnel available to 
the school from central office or on a relating basis make ap- 
! proximately $8,000. This is a total of approximately $300,000 
annually for salaries. 

In the proposed outline here, if a principal made $12,000, 
master teachers made $20,000, specialist teachers made 
$8,000, secretaries made $4,000, and homeroom managers 
made $3,000, the cost in Instructional salaries for the year 
would be about $400,000. 



, Time Vartat{on$ 

Second, professional personnel would be dlflfeirentlftted In 
employment of timft. If mastef teachers spend six and one- 
half hours every day with individual children on a one-to-one 
basis, these hours during the course of a year would amount 
to approximately U70, Seeing each child about 20 minutes 
each session would mean approximately 8500 one-to-one ses- 
sions during a 180-day school year* Working with a basic 
group of 160 youngsters/each master would have between 20 
and 26 one-to-one sessions of 20 minutes each with every one 
of his 160 children during the course of the school year. 
Specialists would work with children in groups of three to 
ten and for periods of time running from 20 to 90 minutes 
so that teacher-pupil interaction could be highly personal- 
ized. Since no child would ever be in a group of more than 
30, and almost a third of his time would be spent in groups 
of less than ten, his opportunity to interact with teachers 
at a highly personal level would be greatly enhanced, 

Makinff Subject Matter Viable 

Third, with a school organized so that the development of 
the Individual learner is primary, subject matter becomes 
a means to that end, The conventional concerns regarding 
subject matter content (continuity, scope, sequence^ articu- 
lation, etc.) are much less important than using '^pieces" 
of knowledge to fit and form the logic of a growin|f learner*s 
mind. Content would be segmented and organized to make 
many small "pieces'" readily available to ttie sp6cl$llst^ 
(working closely with the master teacher), to build currlci?- 
lum within each student. Focusing sharply upon the basic 
domain of each discipline (generaUzatio^s, facts, concepts, 
assumptions) and the techniques ancl procedures unique to 
the various subject matter fields, subject matter could be or- 
ganized and categorized for ''storage'' and recall with maxi- 
mum effectiveness and minimum time. '^Pieces*' would be 
small and of such a nature that they would require one 
minute to three days to be utilized by the learner. Literally 
thousands of individual units would be available to the mas- 
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ter teacher and the specialists, and there would be no such 
things as '^toxtbook adoption*' for all children, "uniform'* 
niaterials or standards "school-wide** examinations, "grade 
lever* subjects, "textbook series** for grades one through 
three, or the like; 

the number of "combinations** of curriculum pieces will 
be large, so that the potential for "creating** curriculum for 
each child will be very great Because the "pieces** can be 
combined and recomblned In almost an Infinite number of . 
ways/experimentation with facts and concepts will be both 
essehtlal and continuous. Beth the learner and the teacher 
will experience the thrill of continuously discovering new 
patterns of meaning and knowledge as they use information 
to form and foster growth. 

Changes in Evalmtion Techniques 

Fourth, In dealing with evaluation concepts and procedures, 
less concern for statistical reliability and more with validity 
will be evident Schoolmen *will move away from tests that 
are verbal, timed, multiple choice, and pencil-and-paper 
toward developing instruments and techniques on assessing 
individual accomplishment and growth. Master teachers, 
cjpecially, will be trained as clinicians— competent 
tlve evaluators who use themselves as an evaluating tool in 
assessing motivation, learning style, achievement and learn- 
ing. procedures would be extensive and elaborate, 
but they would typically be non-verbal, non-tjmed, non- 
normcd instruments to produce raw score data which pro- 
fessional teachers could use to make inferences about chll- 
dren*s intellectual and emotional growth. 

JOHNNY REVISITED 

As Johnny walked toward the entrance of his school, he 
met a couple of friends on the way in. They stopped to talk 
about the ball ganie they were going to play in the after- 
noon and then entered the multlclassed building. 

Johnny went directly to the library, took a seat, and began 
to work on his independent project. After opening school 
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exercises, he continued to gather Inforrmtion from tho 
sources he found. If he worked h^rd and fast enough^ he 
might have more to say to the teacher when they discussed 
his ideas, which he knew would be the purpose of their get- 
ting together. This use of time on his own before he met 
with one of his teachers was something he understood \ ell. 

Because he was doing his own project and because the 
activities of his teachers were well known to him (because 
there was an open sharing of plans) , he know that he would 
have to get to work, for there were many other things to 
look foiward to this day. And the focus was usually on his 
own intereists and achievements. This was the way the 
teachers always seemed to put it. And he liked it that way. 

The day proceeded in the usual fashion: using books, do- 
ing his own assignments, putting the materials back in their 
designated places, being occupied with tasks, sitting in many 
chairs, participating In the continuing seminar, doing what 
he expected. From time to time, he looked at Larry and 
Tommy next to him, and talked to them about his work 
whenever he could. He made a funny face at one of his pals 
across the room. He even pinched one of the girls he liked 
while they were getting in line at the cafeteria. 

All of this and more was Johnny's day. He understood it 
well. As he left the building at 4:00 that afternoon, released 
from the hard work and free time of the school day, he hur- 
ried to find his buddies and to get on to the ball game without 
delay. He wanted to try out that new glove. 
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The changing role 
of the teacher 



Vitc Pertom 
vioral Studies 
Tht VniverBtty of North Dakota 



New Sekool of Behavioral Studies 



A discussion of the changing role of the teacher presup- 
poses organic changes in our schools, Although many people 
still argue that our schools are functioning well and do not 
need to change, objective evidence is quite to the contrary. 
InldSl Margaret Mead reported : 

American children are growing up within the most 
rapidly changing culture of which we have any record 
In the world, within a culture where for several gener- 
ations each generation's experience has differed sharply 
from the last, and In which the experience of the young- 
est child in a large family will be extraordinarily dlf- 
ferent from that of the first born. Mothers Can not look 
to the experience of their mothers, nor even to that of 
their older sistevs ; young husbands and fathers have no 
guides to the behavior which they are assuming today* 
So long standing and so rapid have been those processes 



of change that expectation of change and anxiety about 
change have been built into our character as a peopled 

Eighteen years later In an address on **Youth Today" 
Margaret Mead went even further In describing change: 

The difference between the Mv^ of the pre^World War 
II generations and today*s youth Is as great as the span 
between the oldsters and the savages of New Gulned. 
. . , (Teachers and parents cannot look to their own 
experiences to understand youthO It Is as If one group 
is speaking Japanese and one is speaking English and 
they are under the illusion they are talking the same 
language.* 

The historian, Carl Brldenbaugh, put it a little differently, 
but his point was similar : 

The nature of human existence has undergone a great 
mutation, ... So pervading and complete has been this 
change, and so complex has life become . » . thii it now 
appears probable that mid-nineteenth century America 
or Western Europe had more In common with fifth-cen- 
tury Greece (physically, economically, socially, men- 
tally, spiritually) than with their own projections into 
the middle of the twentieth century.* 

Marshall McLuhan and George Leonard recently stated 
that ^'schooling as we now know it may be only a memory. 
. , . Fragmentation, specialization, and sameiness will be re- 
placed by wholeness, diversity, and above all, a deep involve- 
ment • • . schools will be more concerned with training the 
senses and perceptions than with stuffing brains// ^ 
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John I. Goodlad has suggested that "today's schools are 
obsolescent . . . designed for a different culture, a different 
c^>nceptlori of learning and teaching, and a different 
clientele." « 

Our rhetoric has long expressed the need for enhancing 
individuality, fostering creativity, and assisting children to 
become Independent learners. Mere rhetoric is not enough. 
The time has come to create valid psychological and physical 
environments that promote those ends. Such environments 
—free and always changing— should reflect contemporary 
society and Of necessity contribute to the changing role of 
the teacher. 



A CHANGING ENVIRONMENT 

A summary description of classrooms that promote individ- 
uality in learning seems appropriate before discussing the 
resultant demands made upon a teacher. Central to the phi- 
losophy behind such classrooms is the provision for a variety 
of learning environments in school and out, A number of 
interest centers in different content and subject areas pro- 
vide a setting for children to develop their skills, under- 
standings and appreciations. A multiplicity of curriculum 
materials, tools, and other stimuli, which children can pro- 
duce themselves, are essential in the interest centers. Chil- 
dren are free to engage in different activities, working both 
Independently and in small groups. Learning progresses at a 
rate appropriate to each child's capacities, interests, and 
needs rather than at a rate prescribed by teacher, curricu- 
lum, or graded groupings. Choices for children are broad, 
creating many opportunities for success experiences that 
nurture a positive self-concept. Concern for the quality of 
interpersonal relationships validates ungraded organiza- 
tional patterns. \yhen properly handled, it permits older 
children to help ^^ounger, brighter to assist less bright; 
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it also encourages development of appropriate self-disci- 
pline without undue reliance upon the authority of the 
teacheri The lines between subject areas such as science, 
social dtudies, language arts and mathematics are allowed 
to mesh, 

And what does all this mean for the teacher? This concern 
certainly means a more rewarding relationship with chil- 
dren and learning; it also means an enormous physical and 
intellectual effort Sybil Marshall, In a ^'note to the young 
teacher*' suggested r 

To control a class in freedom, to learn with each child 
instead of instruciing a passive class, to be a well of 
clear water Into which the children can dip all the time, 
instead of a hosepipe dousing them with facts, is the 
most exhausting way of all of doing a teacher^s job,^ 

New teaching skills and attitudes are nece$sary as teach- 
ers move from a role of imparter of information and occu- 
pant of the center stage to that of an observer, stimulator, 
guide and assistant to each of the children, manager of time, 
space^ and materials, and student of learner behavior. 

INCREASED UNDERSTANDING ESSENTIAL 

The teacher needs an increased understanding of th6 proc- 
esses of learning and their implications for teaching, It is 
clear that much of bur present practice in schools Is con- 
trary to what is known about learning. The typical teacher 
is not at present; w^ll prepared to handle this ^'changing" 
classroom. Desiring to help children, she yet may be weak 
in diagnostic skills, out-of -touch with the literature in her 
fields, and limited In her knowledge of children, 

An increased understanding of the learning process Is 
essential to the diagnostic role of the teacher in the individ- 
ualized, open classroom. Recognizing that children learn at 
different rates and have differing self-concepts and learn- 
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Ing styles leads to the use of dlvem learning niaterlal5 and 
approaches for each child. In stressing the Individualized 
classroom environment, I do not mean to imply that every 
teacher who moves in that direction possesses a greater 
understanding of the learning process. I have seen many 
individualized classrooms that are little more than $uper. 
vised ^'correspondence schools," where personal interaction 
is slight, where "paper-and-pencir' activities predominate. 
The kinds of understanding teachers heed to affirm would 
preclude reliance on such limited approaches to learning in 
a classroom. 

Diagnosis demands that records be kept on each child, 
noting wheie the child is, what he has accomplished, what 
learnings he has achieved, Such record keeping is necessary 
In a setting where children are working with various mate- 
rials at different rates, where curriculum is hot absolutely 
fixed, and learning experiences are relatively unstructured. 
Part of the diagnostic function essential to providing for In- 
dividual needs, record keeping clearly calls for an in- 
creased intenBity of invotvement with individual children/ 

Enhancing individuality in learning also demands more 
cooperative, less threatening relationships among its mem* 
bers, children and teachers alike. The teacher must remove 
himself from a purely judgmental role in the classroom in 
order to maximize ftie intrinsic interest in learning that 
children bring with|!hem to school The teacher needs to 
assist children to learn for themselves rather than from fear 
of rejection or desire for praise. The aflfective psychological 
climate should be more central to teachers' concerns. This 
takes a new preparation, and experience suggests that it is a 
dlfflcuit preparation Inasmuch as It calls for a change in a 
teacher's basic orientation toward teaching, 

FREEDOM TO BE FLEXIBLE 

Teachers have long relied on someone else^s textbooks, teach- 
ers' manuals, curriculum guides and the Hk^ to provide a 
formal classroom structure. The individualized, open class- 



room, however, places a larger degree of responsibility for 
the design as well as the Implementation of learning square- 
ly on the shoulders of the teacher or teachers. Curriculum 
control must be centered primarily In the classroom if indi- 
vidualization is to have much meaning. 

To function at a maximum level, teachers cannot be ^o 
confined by traditional courses of study, textbooks, exami- 
nations and administrators that they are unable to partici- 
pate In the creative task of guiding the learning process of 
individual children. Time schedules, and the security that 
has accompanied them, can no longer be so rigid. Flexibility 
must prevail; and contrary to what many teachers and lay- 
men seem to believe, that flexibility demands more planning. 
It might take months to plan new experiences. The planning 
and the necessary evaluation of ongoing experiences produce 
more tension in teachers than any other facet of their work. 
The demands on teachers are, of necessity, increasing. 

For individualized classrooms, where most learning deci- 
sions are made by teachers and students, selection of a vari- 
ety of materials and learning situations become even more 
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Important, The teacheri In this ever-changing setting, must 
be equipped to select materials from an ever-groAvlng reser^ 
voir that includes "packaged'^ materials, television, radio, 
film, audiotape and computers, He needs to be better 
grounded In what materials to look for and how they can 
meet the needs of individual chiidren. Because of the vast 
material resources available, the teacher needs to develop a 
greater understanding of the relationships between learn- 
ing and the learning materials, 

DIVERSITY IN MATERIALS 

An important thing to stress in the use of diverse materials 
is that they need not all be commercial Some of the best 
materials are those developed by teachers and children 
themselves from common components to be found in the com- 
munity, In a small North Dakota community, a teacher and 
a class of eight* to nine-year-olds turned a discarded bath- 
tub into an extraordinary aquarium, The variety of water 
life grows by the week. Putting the old tub to such good use 
has caught the interest of the community and has led to 
learning experiences not only in science but also In art, 
mathematics and language arts. 

Using common materials can serve another useful pur- 
pose, that of assisting in the development of more stimulat- 
ing home environments for children. Parents visiting a 
classroom and viewing vast stores of expensive commierclal 
equipment must resign themselves to being able to contribute 
little to a significant learning environment in the home< And 
children will be less likely to Involve themselves in really 
creative enterprises at home, which may grow out of, or 
grow into, experiences at school. 

To develop individualized, open classrooms, a school 
should bring together diverse talents and experiment with 
differentiated staffing patterns. We know that increasing the 
ratio of productive, sensitive adults to children In classrooms 
has positive results. Team teaching (or cooperative teach- 
ing) and Increased use of teacher assistants (or teachier 
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aides) provide children with a wider variety of learning 
experiences, representing Increased opportunity for mrjeting 
, individual needs. 

COOPERATIVE TEACHING 

Cooperative teaching provides a wider outlet for a teacher 
with a particular enthusiasm for an area of learnlng» Chil- 
dren recognize, especially in a program that capitalizes on 
the interests they promote, that teachers have limitations, 
And teachers surely are aware of their own strengths and 
weaknesses. Cooperative teaching relationships provide im- 
portant outlets for children and teachers to seek assistance, 
it is an important mechanism for stimulating the profes- 
slonal growth Of the teachers involved. Cooperative teaching 
■ r^^ also provide a positive environment into which 

part-time, community resource teachers can easily fit. 

The Increased use of teacher aides has provided profes- 
sional teachers with more time for instructional tasks. • 
Housekeeping, clerical tasks, and routine assistance to chil- 
dren occupy the greater part of most teachers* time. This is 
wasteful Although many teachers find satisfaction in such 
routine activities, their professional role is more signifi- 
cant. Teacher aides can help with routine work. Debate still 
continues about the extent of a teacher aide's duties, espe- 
cially as it relates to face-to-face instructional type relation* 
ships with children; yet we must not waste human resources. 
There cannot be too much assistance by aides In the kind of 
classroom under discussion here. A classroom with addi^ 
tlonai adult staff does, however, pose new problems for 
teachers, Openness is necessary. Learning to plan with 
others, including children, is a new demand on teachers who. 
In most instances, are not experienced in small group Inter- 
action, 

Coupled with differentiated staffing patterns is a revival 
of multi-age groupings, a natural pattern that removes much 
of the pressure that teachers face at the end of a school 
year as they panic about whether ''Johnny'' knows enough 
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rnathematics or spelling. After ali> what will ''Miss Brown/* 
the teacher In the next grade level, think? Multi-age patterns 
permit the teacher to have at least two years to work with 
children at thelf own jpace, and continuity frees the teacher 
considerably in her expectation levels; what to do if a child 
isn't reading by age six becomes less crucial. Multi-age 
iiroupJn^ puts vJvJdly before teachers the fact that they are 
dealing with children thM are not 

The kind of Involvement that Is desired calls for greater 
ties to th0 lnimediate school community, Teachers need to 
b^ far tnore aware of the many-dimensioned world outside 
the classroom and its influences on children* Increased in- 
volvement with parents is desirable. Rather than talk to 
parents, which has been the traditional pattern, teachers 
need to talk i<;tWpar is a new and important 

detnaisd on teachers. 

Basic to much of the foregoing Is a trust in children, One 
might argue that teaciiers have always trusted children, but 
evldertce of such trust is lacking. An environment that 
fosters Individuality cannot function at an optimal level 
unless the teacher respeets learners as persons and trusts 
that clilldren can learn arid want to learn. It demands a 
teacher who is secure and is always learning* 



Universities and colleges have for too long been too far 
removed from elementary schools. If teacher-training Instl-* 
tutions are to be successful in preparing teachers for their 
new classroom roles as participants in more active learning 
environments, much more of the preparation will have to 
take place In actual classrooms. This affords the pre-servlce 
teacher an opportunity to investigate in a very concrete way 
the general hypotheses that have grown out of his study. It 
also affords him the opportunity to refine his skills and in- 
sights into the nature of learning and to reinforce his com- 
mitments. Such use of the classroom for preparation of 
teachers suggests that the teacher In the classroom, espe- 
cially the individualized open classroom, must also become 
a teacher-trainer. The role of teacher-trainer is an im- 
portant one that must go far beyond the traditional appren- 
tice-supervisor type situations that have been common with 
student teaching experiences* 

In the changing American educational scene teachers 
must become prepared to meet the new demands of their 
changing role. Otherwise schools will remain uninteresting 
and become increasingly irrelevant to the lives of children. 
And teachers will not realize the full satisfaction their pro- 
fession should provide* 



Organization for 
individual work 



David B, t>ai/»niDv>ioh,tW>AtUn. 
Sc\ool of Edueation, The Vntvtrtitv of MiUtaehuttttt^ 

Innovations iregarding organization for Instruction, the roles 
of teachers and other school personnel, and the kinds of In- 
structional materials must be Interpreted on the basis of 
what we continue to discover about the nature of the human 
organism. So It Is, too, \vith the kinds of provisions that are 
made for Individual work. Through Implications arising 
from, amongother thinga, our growing knowledge of human 
behavior, we have learned that; 

1. The early yeara— birth to age seven or eight— are a 
period of very rapid growth, Bloom (1) has even suggested 
that this is the time of greatest psychosocial, physical, and 
intellectual grovrth and development, It would appear that 
what takes place In schools^ln any school— at this time 
should not only contribute to the acceleration of growth but 
should capitalize on it as well. 

2. It has been demonstrated In many ways that growth 
Is modiflable. What each of us becomes Is a response to the 



mix and Interaction of both sfenetic and experiential or en« 
vironmental factors, A child, regardless of inherited limits, 
may not develop the ability to sit up or to use language as 
the prime means of communication unless conditions In his 
environment dftmand such behaviors. 

8. Although periods of life are characterized by more or 
less rapid growth, individual growth is idiosyncratic, There is 
every reason to believe that six-year-old children can learn 
to read; most of them do with ease. This bit of knowledge 
should not, however^ be interpreted as a rationale for teach- 
ing all children six years of age reading at the same time or 
in the same way, A seven-year-old may in some ways be 
more like an eleven-year-old child than like other children 
his age. A nine-year-old might exhibit some behavior com- 
monly associated with infancy. In spite of this knowledge, we 
persist in asking the wrong kinds of questions: i.e., what is 
the best way of grouping seven-year-olds? 

4. Our work in discovering the ways in which children 
learn is primitive but our knowledge of the existence of dif- 
ferent styles of learning seems well established, Irving Sigel 
(2)> for example, has demonstrated differences in the ways 
by which children organize and group objects, thereby 
hypothesizing about the nature of the Intellectual activity 
taking place. Others now tell us that some children can 
gather data better through one sense than another and that 
the situation may determine the effectiveness of the senses. 

6. For convenience' sake we speak of psychosocial, physi- 
cal and intellectual development of the human organism. We 
are convinced of the interrelationship and reject any dual- 
istlc or separatism conceptions. Clearly, curricula are de- 
veloped, emphases are determined, and myths are created 
on the basis of this compartmentallzation of the human be- 
ing. We have adhered to a belief that if Intellectual develop- 
ment is emphasized in the education of young children, then 
the psyche will be damaged. There is no evidence support- 
ing the contention that emphasis on intellectual development 
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of young children negatively affects their psychosocial de- 
velopment (8) • 

There are other general statements one could make. These 
seem most Important In considering the process of organlr^- 
tlon for individual school work of young children. Immediate 
implications of these statements would include the fol- 
lowing: 

Multiple Person Contact A prime factor in considering 
ways of effecting improved organization for individual work 
is increased intimate student-to-other contact. Provision 
must be made for students to work with other students — 
older and younger — as team learners, Students must have 
increased and regular interaction with adults. Our young 
children must also be given Increased opportunity to work 
as a teacher with other children, It seems possible that these 
goals can be realized with the resources available in the 
schools, but not presently being used, A not Uncommon sight 
in schools today is that of two or three children aged 10 or 
older working together on a science or math problem. Many 
material*^ designed to produce either observable bclaviors 
or conceptual systems, or both, rely heavily on student-to- 
student participation in assisting one another. The model 
seems sound; the practice needs to be used with young 
children. 

A child*s language maturity, ability to reason logically, 
and social response to another child in a situation rCQUlring 
mutual respect can be developed even when playing checkers. 
A child who knows how to play the game can teach others, 
and what does this require of verbal skills? A child who un- 
derstands the concept of sets being groups of like items can 
teach this to another with perhaps greater skill than his 
teacher. Why shouldn't a child having great difficulty under- 
standing relative size and distance actively solicit help from 
his peers? Furthermore, shouldn't the school work hard at 
creating a climate that fosters this kind of person-to-person 
interaction? Clearly this is not an attitUtie fostered In most 
schools we have visited, but It could be. ^ 
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Massachuectts has recently recognized the Importance of 
early education, and legislation passed in 1968 now requires 
universal public kindergarten by 1973. The legislators' wis- 
dom in this matter was lon;8f overdue. The actions to date, 
however; show a failure to comprehend the Importance of 
close, Intimate adult contact in the early years of education. 
The legislators have recoftimended a teacher-pupil ratio of 
1 to 26 with each teacher meeting two groups of children 
each day, but In fact the ratio becomes 1 to 60. Given our 
knowledge of what must be done in kindergarten > « it lis to 
become a real arm of education, these suggestions become 
ludicrous. The situation can be salvaged, however, if we 
accept and adopt another new and important education con- 
cept ; differentiated staffing. 

For too long we have assumed that the only adult capable 
of working with a child in the school was the fully certifi- 
cated teacher. One could hypothesize about the degrCfc to 
which federal funds for school aides and paraprofessionals 
contributed to our changing view on this matter. We have 




brought adults Into the school, but wo have not yet begun 
to employ them In much save custodial or clerical activities. 

W$ can and should think of using parents as aides, teach- 
ing interns, fully trained teaching assistants, and as b^gln- 
n|ng-lovel teachers with persons of greater skill in the teach- 
ing process, We can increase student-adult contact without 
increasing instructional personnel costs tf we agree that (i) 
adults other than teachers can teach children; {2) be- 
ginning teachers are not fully trained and n^ed supervision 
and direction; (3) the responsibility for program develop- 
ment and instructional design can be allocated to a highly 
skilled supervising teacher. A differentiated staffing program 
OS outlined by Allen (4) could increase markedly the chances 
for high Quality kindergarten education In Massachusetts if 
it were implemented. 

Exploration Without Sanctions, Reflect for a moment on 
the five general statements about development. Implicit In 
all that is said is that the child, at whatever age, needs an 
opportunity to explore all manner of events without the im- 
position of sanctions for straying. Individual work Includes 
diversion, A child must be assured that if he chooses to fol- 
low an interest^ a lead, or a fellow student simply because 
he is interested, this kind of behavior will be accepted. 

Whenever a student follows his own lead he must be called 
upon to reflect on It. Operattonalized, this would be asking 
a child to tell you all he could about his attempt to build a 
tower out of triangle- and diamond- shaped blocks, or what 
he might have discovered from watching hornets build a nest 
in an outside corner of a window. The point of emphiisis is 
on the student's perception and not on a pre-estaolished set 
of goals. The teaching paradigm is success rather than fail- 
success so often used today. Whatever a ch^'d relates aftev 
an idiosyncratic exploration is accepted, He learns that he 
can generate knowledge and that whatever is generated Is 
not at the moment subjected to the test of acceptability. Our 
impression is that teachers are still a lon^T way from operat- 
ing on this distinction. 
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Perhaps the most valuable and important factor In being 
able to explore freely is that it probably will result in syn- 
theses of separate and unknowingly related phenomena, As 
the child grows, he struggles constantly with problems of 
organizing stimuli &nd attributes of those stimuli. He ex- 
periments with language as a vehicle in testing interrela- 
tionships. We are fairly well convinced at this point that we 
have different kinds and types of systems for organizing 
different phenomena and that it takes time for all of us to 
complete the organization. A child may '^know" that it takes 
water, heat, and light to maintain plant and animal life, but 
he may never ^'discover" the relationship of plant to animal 
life— and that too much or too little water> heat, and light 
as well as plant or animal life will destroy the balance of 
life for all—until he examines the remains of a sunbaked 
terrarium and remembers what had happened to the bean 
seeds soaked with water each day. 

The point itself should be clear. Individual work means in- 
dividual time— for exploration and synthesis— in a situation 
thp.t rewards rather than punishes this kind of behavior. 

InteUectmlly Demanding Activities. Exploration without 
sanctions creates an attitude that searching is valuable, and 
this is good, Unfortunately, for teachers and children, the 
exploring behavior by itself is not enough; care must be 
taken to provide means by which the mind of the child can 
be stretched. This Implies that organizational decision must 
take into account provisions for Increasingly more complex 
and demanding activities. The concepts of sequence and 
hierarchy become extremely important here. 

Although we can't agree on the pattern of development, 
it Is clear that intellectual development takes place in stages 
or levels. A child is not born with the same intellectual skills 
he will have at age six or twelve or as an adult. It is clear 
too, that these skills can be affected— po5^itively and nega- 
tively — by the kinds of stimuli the child experiences. The as- 
sumption that full potential (full growth) can be achieved 
if the organism is left alone has been demonstrated to be 
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mythology bjTj ftmpng other things, the research on Bensory 
deprivation, Deut^ch (6) has suggested that a difterence 
between an advantaged and dlsadyantai?ed learner is to be 
found in the kinds of res|)onses required of the child t<> more 
than random stimuli. The advantaged learner U aeked by 
parents and peers to explain, to demorfstrate; to copy, to 
listen to and to follow directions carefully. Further^ the na- 
ture of controlled stimuli increases over time, The quality of 
stimuli and the intensity with which It Is given seem to be 
a natural function of growing up in an advantaged family* 
Unfortunately, one can often examine post facto the experi- 
ence of children who have difficulty handling complex situa- 
tions and discover that they were neither required to engage 
in dlflferentlal examination of their environment nor was 
the environment controlled with the Intent of increasliig 
verbal and other intellectual skills. 

Organization for individual work has as a prime goal the 
full development of every child. Special care must be taken to 
ensure the intellective growth is not affected adversely in the ■ 
name of meeting interests and needs. 

Much is being said today about the need to increase the 
emphasis on cognitive development jn elementary schools, 
particularly with the very young. As much Is heard decry- 
ing this move and suggesting that the school has empha* 
sized cognitive skills out of proportion to affective develop- 
ment. A word needs to be said lest one think that what has 
been suggested plays Into the hands of any who could defend 
or refute this contention. 
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The schools have not yet really begun to tap the potential 
for intellectual development. Emphasis on subject matter 
Is just that. It Is not emphasis on child development. The 
question of whether or not a child of eight should be taught 
French or German is a question of the purpose of education 
and not a matter of the way in which a child will come to 
know. Furthermore, emphasis on teaching youngsters pre- 
determined conceptual systems must clearly be understood 
as an emphasis on both curriculum content and the bias of 
those scholars who built the curriculum. One is hard pressed 
to find any relationship between what wo have described 
as Intellectual development and most of what we see in the 
modern curriculum movement. It is not a question of the 
school not really considering cognitive growth ; the schools 
are pushing new packages of already predetermined knowl- 
edge. How can this be confused with the struggle of the 
human organism to know his world and to achieve order 
In it? 

Provisiom for Self Evaluation. Whether we talk about 
elaborate systems with feedback loops or programmed in- 
structional devices with which a child works alone or with 
one or two peers, ways must be available for him to deter- 
mine his progress toward a clearly defined goal. In fact, 
when we organize for individual work, we must: (1) make 
sure the objectives are clearly specified and understood by 
the child ; (2) arrange the learning situation so that the 
learner can see both the beginning and the end, and what- 
ever alternative routes are designed to get him where he is 
going; and (3) make it possible for the child to judge to 
what degree he Is accomplishing his objectives at any time. 
In short, the question of progress or of judging hou) well he 
is doing should be made by the child, and the instructional 
system must take this into account. 

We often ask children to observe phenomena and to make 
judgments on their observations. This happens when a five- 
year-old is asked to name the objects in an urban scene that 
are green, for example, or when a twelve-year-old develops 
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somd r^searchable hypothesis about the effect of heat on 
metAl If a child Is to be able to work independently on prob- 
lems such as these, instructional schema must be designed 
the^t win tell the child immediately when he has made a cor- 
rect and incorrect choice, There is no question that this will 
be a difAcult taski It Is often difncuU> however^ not imposv 
slble— as has been shown by Suppes' work with 6aI and 
LassAr Gotkin's development of Instructional games. 

At times all of us become quite anxious when we are faced 
with propdsltions which, on the surface, appear to demartd 
an Incredible amount of structure. Those of us who expound 
the absolute necessity for defining educational objectives in 
behavioral terms have moments when we are unsure— when 
we wonder about the effects of carefully plotted goals on 
the perception and attitude of the child. So It is with what 
weVe just said. Aren*t we really contradicting what we said 
about exploration when we call for those provisions for 
evaluation by the student? Not sol What Is beinjj suggested 
is an instructional scheme that will make the greatest num- 
ber of provisions for unique individual growthv Further- 
more, exploration is a goal! Provisions for its happening 
must be judged on the basis of how well a child is encour- 
aged to explore or on the basis of how many impediments are 
found. The problem arises when we fail to differentiate be- 
tween the behaviors involved in reading, for example^ and 
in relating all we can about a turtle. Both are as legitimate 
school behaviors as they are different. Each would require a 
different series of alternative instructional procedures but 
both should demand clarity of purpose and provision for 
evaluation of performance. 

Greater Freedom of Movem^ent More than a decade ago 
Ole Sand implored us to look beyond the 2 x 4 school. Given 
what we know about the child and the range of interests and 
abilities any collection of thirty students would have, it 
seems axiomatic that we move beyond the four walls of a 
classroom and the two covers of a book in organizing for 
individual work. A child must have both the freedom to ex- 
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plore and access to a wealth of resources ranging far beyond 
those posilble to Include in the richest single classroom 
environment. 

More and more schools are experimenting with the crea- 
tion of a whole school as the locus of formal education rather 
than the classroom. In some places we find the library has 
become an Instructional resources center where children are 
free to go for any manner of assistance, Other schools are 
being built without thirty-child classroom modules. Children 
are grouped loosely by any number of criteria other than 
age, grade, or achievement. Occasionally we hear of school 
districts that encourage teaching personnel to move away 
from the school for instructional purposes and to make for- 
mal arrangements to use artists, businessmen, and political 
leaders as Instructors. 

Unfortunately, we have few examples of what weVe Just 
described. Worse yet, Goodlad (6) has discovered much to 
his dismay that those ideas emphasized by Sand are for the 
most part still just Ideas, 
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Change In education has been characterized by a lag of 
fifty years between idea and practice. Some could say the lag 
is not unreasonably severe. Others suggest It Is scandalously 
i6ng» The fact that Ideas move slowly from page to practice 
must be examined not in terms of how the gap can be closed 
but rather In terms of possibility. Questions such as ''Can it 
be done? Would it be economically feasible?" and ''Would 
it improve insti*uction?'' must be raised. If the answers to 
those queries are positive, then the matter of the lag becomes 
moot* The Issue would be the apparent unwillingness of the 
profession to move in spite of evidence pointing out the ad- 
vantages of doing so. One might postulate that the reason 
we see so little attention given to providing the greatest 
range of student instructional choices is that we in the pro- 
fession have chosen not to do so. 

There are other implications derived from what we know 
about the way a child grows and develops. It seems obvious 
that we must develop a system of continuous assessment of 
a child's growth, producing a constantly changing profile of 
groA^'th that would be of both prescriptive and descriptive 
value, This is so because the concept of grade has long since 
outlived its usefulness. 

Perhaps the major impetus for our considering the ques- 
tion of organization for individual instruction has come from 
the relatively new belief that the young child is intellectually 
alert and potentially very active. In addition, we seem to 
have demonstrated that his growth can be dulled and im- 
paired by sedentary activities that provide little by way of 
demanding participation. Developing mathematical compu- 
tation skills by drill, learning to read in *'the group,'' or 
^'having art class" will never be a positive factor in the de- 
velopment of most children. Organizing a school around such 
curriculum components as aesthetics, human relationships, 
language development, and inquiry where the major instruc- 
tional unit is the individual could lead to the full develop- 
ment of individual potential— which Is, after all, our major 
objective. 
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Our concern, too, Is for creativity. It would seem that we 
need generations who will be able to lead us out of the seem- 
ingly unsolvable problems of present day life. We need per- 
sons who are able to leap beyond the bounds of traditional 
thought and solutions, and these types cannot be mass pro- 
duced by sterile modal-organized school systems. A creative 
person is ono who can ?^^e new relationships based on even 
keener perception. Perceptual awareness is not a birthright 
but a skill developed carefully and requiring considerable 
»mvironmental support, The creative act consists of, among 
other things, achieving clarity and order in the universe, 
whatever the dimensions. School should be designed as a 
place where the individual can develop this behavior. 

If one fully intends to design a classroom for individual 
work, he will soon come to understand that seatwork, work- 
books, and contrived creative activities are really ways 
of controlling children*s behavior while the teacher is busy 
at other tasks. If the teacher believes, as we do, that the child 
can be responsible for a considerable amount of his behavior 
and that instructional alternatives can be designed, then he 
will come to appreciate a workbook as a potentially valuable 
resource and seatwork as a choice. At any rate, we know 
that we as teachers have the choice. 
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Diagnosis • . . unmet need . . . individualized instruction , . . 
continuous progress . . . team planning. • . . Excedrln head- 
ache #731 

DIAGNOSIS REDEFINED 

Diagnosis is the villain. All the changes in organization, 
roles, and teaching strategies described in this bulletin fol- 
low from the identiflcation and analysis of unmet student 
need. The surge of creative response to diagnosed need has 
acted reciprocally on our understanding of educational diag- 
nosis. Now we know that diagnostic study must deal with 
the educational system itself (and all the people in it, includ- 
ing ourselves) as well as with the student. It is a complex 
task we educators now share. 

Having just experienced In microcosm the nature of this 
complexity in preparing this artlcloj we would like to share 
the experience as a model for our expanded definition of 
diagnosis. 




The Individual writei* (a schooi psychologist) reviews 
the definition of need, make? his response in a first 
draft, but feels dissatisfied with his efforts. He needs 
curriculum help; he asks for It, and in asking becomes 
a member of a teaching team. **No longer alone I To- 
gether we can do the job I" 

The team goes to work but soon becomes hung up» each 
angry at himself and teammate ... no time to talk \ . ♦ 
must talk (diagnosis at team level), Out of the dis- 
cussion comes better definition of the task, sharing of 
the experiences of team members which condition their 
responses to the task, development of team purpose 
and direction, Back to work. 

The cycle repeats several times. Work • • . talk about 
objectives . . . work • * . evaluate, etc. As with most first 
team efforts, the product may be a bit lumpy, but we 
take some pride In it. Next time it will be better • 

Diagnosis in the team is a continuous process, never 
complete. 

THE TEACHER'S EXPERIENCE 

Alone in bis classroom, the teacher is already carrying out 
all the tasks necessary to maintain a learning center. He 
diagnoses student need, prepares lessons to meet the needi 
evaluates and records his results. The cycle is repeated many 
times daily. 

But he is not satisfied, nor should he be. No one person can 
fail to identify more need than he can satisfy. Significant 
individualization of infttrncHon tak^s time, energy and ex^ 
pertise beyond the limits of any one of us alone. Unfortu- 
nately, asking for and using help are not simple processes 
at all Many times they aye painful Matters that were pri- 
vate, subjective, and not always in the Indlviduars own full 
awareness must now be made public. 
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In a recent local survey, teachers were asked, "Mow do 
you teach? Why do you teach like that? What do you think 
is the most important in learning ?'V The fifty teachers an- 
swered the first question comfortably but expressed (S^urprlse 
at the "Why question and experienced difficulty In explain- 
ing why they teach as they do. The value question was 
avoided by many, and the othors were not sure what was 
most important/ Such Reaction is fine so long as those who 
share it do not have to communicate with others. We know 
that as human beings teachers do have a personal philosophy 
and a value scale that become involved in every life decision. 
As teachers they have some sort of behavior model that 
"explains'* Vi^hy students behave as they do and, therefore, 
how the teacher needs to behave to modify student behavior* 
We also know that a perceptive observer can arrive induc- 
tively at that teacher*s educational objectives simply by 
watching him at work over a period of time. Therefore, one 
discovers in every classroom purposeful feavAer behavior 
growing out of an unstated value substructurei 

Working Together 

When the teacher shares responsibility for his students with 
anyone else, however, these dimensions can no longer remain 
unstated or ill-defined. Whether the teacher js cooperating 
with an aide in the classroom, asking certain students to 
teach each other, sending students to an aide or another 
teacher In an external learning center, or working cooper- 
atively as a member of a teaching team, all know that: 
1. The teacher must put his philosophy into words and 
must understand the philosophy of his teammates. 
They must agree upon a general system pf priorities to 
guide their curriculum decisions and must find some 
means of living comfortably with the Inevitable ele- 
ments of philosophical disagreement. 
8. The team must define the objectives toward which they 
work in sufiftclent operational detail so that these goals 
give striicture and purpose to the work of everyone 
on the team* 
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8, The team must develop together a diagnostic-teaching 
model around which to define their cooperative efforts. 
The educational objective gives a target for their ef- 
forts while the behavior model provides a means for 
determining relevant and meaningful teaching be- 
havior in terms of the objective. In practice, there is 
relatively little disagreement on what it is we hope to 
teach a student but frequent disagreement on hoto we 
get that kid to learn I 

4. Given the three elements above, the individual teacher 
must live with his Inadequacy in the more exposed 
arena. He must experience trust in the team and also 
must feel trusted by the team in order for this coopera- 
tive end^vor to be successful. Such mutual trust de- 
velops slowly, . . . often painfully, so the team must 
accept this part of the process as necessary and inevit- 
able. 

6, Given mutual trust, all on the team must rediscover 
the ultimate wisdom of trusting the child as his own 
best teacher. Only when the team learns to Involve the 
child In self-diagnosis and decision-making processes 
concerning his learning will the cooperative effort bear 
full fruit. Especially in the public schools where large 
numbers of students are always with us, individualiza- 
tion of instruction is impossible unless the student 
truly becomes an independent learner, utilizing the 
resources of the team and the school to further his own 
self-directed learning. 

In a self-contained classroom, the teacher has always had 
his philosophy, his teaching objectives, his rationale of be- 
havior ; sharing these with others and learning to work with 
others, therefore, should not be difficult. But it is. Expect this 
process to be difficult and to take time. Plan for it. Pay due 
attention to the primary teaching task, but don't begrudge 
the time Invested in "group maintenance": the diagnosis of 
the team's communications processes, the foundations men- 
tioned above on which effective teams are built. As in other 
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areas of diagnosis, team diagnosis must be continuous and 
modiAcation of the team operation in response to the diag- 
nosis must he continuous. It all takes time, 

Diagnosis and Evaluation in the Learning Center 

Although diagnosis does take time, it need not be any more 
formal or tedious than you as teacher demand, either of 
yourself or of the situation* You need basically three kinds 
of feedback: something on the child as a learner, something 
on yourself, and something on the system, 

How to Gather Information on Yourself. You as teacher 
are probably the biggest learner in any teaching-learning 
situation. You have the responsibility for guiding children's 
growth, helping the team effort grow in effectiveness, and 
perfecting your own skills as a teacher, As learner you need 
information on yourself to function more efficiently. Where 
can you gather information on yourself as learner within 
this learning center framework? From at least three 
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sources: yourself, the children, and other staff members. 

Prom yourself you might And out, through introspective 
processes, the answers to some of these questions. You may 
wish to record the answers on tape or to Jot them down on 
paper several different times during the year : 

a. What did 1 most enjoy teaching recently? 

6. Where did I feel most comfortable in my teaching 
lately? 

c. When did I close up and become less than I can be In 
my teaching lately? 

d. When did I feel most hostile in my work recently? 
When did I feel most giving? 

e. Am I following any consistent patterns in my teach- 
ing? Am I content to follow these patterns or do I want 
to change? 

/. What do I stay away from in my teaching? Any con- 
tent areas, processes, procedures, media, children, etc.? 
Should I modify my behavior to include a wider variety 
of styles in my work? 
i;/ Where do I need more help to improve myself or my 
work and where can I get this help ? Do I want to get It? 
h. What is most important to me in my work? Academic 
areas? Certain skills? Certain behavior? Where am I 
putting most of my energy these days? Do I want to 
continue this output 6f energy or do I wish to go an- 
other direction for a while ? 
It might be interesting to find out how your children and 
your colleagues would answer the same questions about you. 
We can see part of our own behavior no one else can see, 
but, just as certainly, we may hide part of our behavior 
from ourselves. Others may be able to provide clues about 
behaviors you have overlooked. Then, of course, there are 
things about yourself that no one sees clearly yet. This cer- 
tainly ensures room for learning more about yourself and 
continuing to grow ... if you want to grow and learn! 
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Inlotmatlon about yourself can bo found using a vaHety 
of technl^iues and processes. Whatever you are ready for 
emotionally will determine the process you will want to use. 
Some of the processes given below may require more emo- 
tional guts for you at certain times. You may wish to vayy 
the Informational gathering systems to suit you on any par- 
ticular day. Maybe you want to grow like Jack's beanstalk 
one day and be reassured completely another. You know 
that children's growth isn't straight line or continuously all 
out. Why should yours be? 

a. Tape or video-tape recorders. One way to get Informa- 
tion about your behavior as teacher, as team member, 
or in your work with parents is to tape record or video- 
tape record a segment of your actions. This taping inay 
consist of nothing more elaborate than setting up the 
cameras and just letting them run or turning the cam- 
era on the class and recording children's behavior while 
you work. You may wish to play back these sessions by 
yourself, with a friend or teammate, or with the chil- 
dren. You can compare your reactions with those of 
other adults and with those of the children Involved in 
the session. How do they see what you have done? How 
did they feel? 

b. Amlogies, Sometimes children may not wish to give 
you direct feedback about how they are viewing you as 
a teacher. They may feel more free to answer some of 
the following questions about you in analogous fashion s 

1. What animal do I remind you of today ? 

2. If I were a color, what color would I be today? 

3. What kind of weather would I be? 

4. What bird, water, kind of sea, landscape, etc., 
... J would I be? 

5. If I went to a costume party, how would I dress? 

6. What story character do I remind you of ? 

c. Time chart. Keeping track of the time you allot to cer- 
tain activities and the sequence in which you teach may 
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help you to see patterns In your behavic rs and what you 
may be leaving out of your teaching. 

d. Feedback from ehildretu Feedback from children may 
be as simple as having them write, draw or tell the 
answer or answers to questions you may have about 
youi* teaching. You may ask them what they think you 
are teaching well, or not so well, what changes they see 
In you> what particularly they have responded to favor- 
ably or unfavorably In the way you are working lately, 
or the answer to any other question you want to know 
about yourself and your teaching. 

$. Team questionnaires. Adults with whom you work may 
provide answers to some of these same questions. Once 
a team develops trust, exchanges of this sort are very 
useful 

How to Gather Information About Children. Information 
gathered about children may be for your use, for the use Of 
other learning team members, for that of a group of chil- 
dren/ or for individual children. Some of the same processes 
you used to gather information on yourself could be used for 
gathering information on youngsters. Other helpful proc- 
esses may be found In questioning : 

a. What happens when children are grouped in certain 
ways? As part of the learning center process, children 
will be grouped or will group themselves in a variety 
of ways. What happens to learning and to interper-^ 
sonai processes for children who are grouped (or group 
themselves) : 

1. By interest or choice patterns, including Interest 
centers, v^ays of responding (painting, inquiry, 
writing, etc.) ? 

2. By academic ability levels? 

3. By choosing to work with certain children? 

4. By sociometric measures? 

6. By their choice of whom they wish to teach them 
for the day or the period? 
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By teachdi* choice of students the teacher wishes to 
work with? 

; 7; By learning styles, Including different sensory 
patterns (visual^ auditory, etc.), probl^^ 
styled (stralght-Une thinking styles, multlU^^^ 
multidimensional thinking styles) , wish for longer 
or shorter work times, desire to work alone or In 
groups, and so forth? 
8. By allowing children who wish to teach to choose 
their group? 

6. How may information about children be recorded? In 
addition to the traditional recording of information on 
cumulative records, in grade books, and on report cards, 
information about children may be recorded in a varie- 
ty of other ways: 

1. Tape or video-tape recording for playing back to 
children, to parents, or to other team members for 
a variety of reasons. These recordings could help 
children define a more accurate (and usually more 
positive) concept of themselves as learner, as a 
group member, as a physical person, end as a 
being operating in particular patterns within a 
certain learning framework. 

2. Teacher recording of impressions of children's 
academic or Interpersonal learnings. These rec- 
ords may be for a single individual (What did 
Johnny do well during physical education time?) 
or for a group (How many children are having 
trouble with eh words today?) ; they may be use- 
ful only for a day or two or may be worth Includ* 
Ing in some more permanent file. 

3. Child recording of information about himself for 
his uses or for teacher's use. Children may wish 
to record this information in a variety of ways; 
they may wish to draw> write, record, i^ct out, or 
record in cartoon fashion answers to such ques- 
tions as: 



What was the most fun for you today? 
Where did you have trouble In spelling, reading, 
etc», today? 

With whom did you mjst enjoy working today? 
What questions would you like to ask Mr. Brown 
today? 

How many times did you feel hap^y today? 

What would you like to say to Mra, Lane today? 
4. Other teachers or children record the way they 
view the learning processes of different children 
or groups within the learning sequence, This Is 
especially helpful when one teacher wants to con- 
centrate on the teaching process and another can 
record his impressions of what Is happening to 
children (and to the other teacher), 

Hoto to Gather Information on the System. A learning team 
approach needs feedback at several stages to keep the system 
functioning eiHc|ently, Recording of this Information should 
take as little effort as possible to facilitate viewing the proc- 
ess over a period of time. If this record keeping becomes an 
elaborate ttme-motion study on each child sitniiar to some 
huge, three-dimensional Monopoly game, then the team may 
spend so much time planning, chartlngi recording, strand- 
ing, and slow-charting that it may experience total frustra- 
tion. Could the child chart his own schedule each day? Could 
he help plan the sequence he will follow and the activities he 
wants? Maybe you don*t even need a chart at all, If your 
schedules make an airline flight plan look simple, team mem- 
bers, it is possible you are overdoing the recording bit. 

Some of the information you may want to get can be ob- 
tained from process sessions among team members and with 
children. There is some research evidence to suggest that 
children's morale may not be as high as teacher morale in 
learning centers unless they are actively Involved In the 
planning and evaluating . , , unless, in effect, children are 
team members, too. Otherwise, they may feel left out or like 
some type of experimental pawn. Teachers may not realize 
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this because an elaborate learning center design may pro- 
mote In them feelings of belonging and feelings of worth, 
When this happens, many of the teacher's needs for appre- 
ciation and acceptance, but few of the children's, may be met. 
These process sessions might fncludeltems like the following ! 

What Is important to me now? 

How am I feeling about my part in this process? 

How am I responding to other team memberB? 

What suggestions do I have to increase learning effective- 
ness? 

Suppose You Are a Learning Tem of One. It may be that, 
much as you would like to be a part of one of these extensive 
and glorious learning teams, you find yourself a member of 
a team of one. Is it possible for you to use a learning center 
concept ? To this end you might : 

1. '^Diagnose" the 'learning team'' available to you. Might 
you use the counselor in other ways than grading tests? 
Do you have a principal who would enjoy teaming once 
in awhile? Can you get away with "team teaching" 
some area with the teacher across the hall (regardless 
of his grade level) ? Are there children in your class or 
other grade levels who can act as teachers or diagnos- 
ticians? Can you work with other grade level members 
or learning projects? Can parents help? Can you team 
with yourself by using a listening post or pre-recorded 
video-tape? Are there high school or college volunteers 
available? What about the custodian and the nurse; do 
they have skills that would help children to learn? 
There may be more learning specialists around than 
you are using* Librarians, speech therapists, district 
office personnel are really specialist teachers, 

2. "Diagnose" the "learning center" space available to you 
in your classroom. Are you making the most of the 
space available to you In your classroom? How many 
other ways can you use space to increase learning effi- 
ciency? Can you arrange: 
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a, Places for a child to alone to work? 

Areas for groups to work and to be separate from 

the rest of the class ? 
c. Seating arrangements other than chairs, perhaps 

floors, cushions, mats, benches? 
di Study carrels, if only three-sided cardboard panels 

to put in front of any child who wants one? 
e, Spaces where children can work away from your 

eagle eye? 

/. Equipment set up for work V • • record players 
with earphones, listening posts, video-tape reruns, 
slide projectors, cassettes, language masters, tone 
bells, science equipment ? 

g. Areas for children to go to when they want to 
work on self projects or Just think? 

3* /^Diagnose" the ''learning center'* space available to 
you in the rest of the school and in the neighborhood. 
Are you restricting yourself unnecessarily to the space 
within your classroom walls? Can you find individual 
and group working space outside, in the halls, in the 
multi-purpose room. In the neighborhood? Do the lunch 
benches have to be Used only for eating? How else 
might they be used? 
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4. ^'Diagnose** the effective use of you as a "learning 
team/l Are you doing too much grading of papers that 
would better be done as a class or by a sm^U group or 
individual? Are you letting your children help you 
enough with planning, evaluating, diagnosing, and fol- 
lowing through on learning tasks? Are you so in ear- 
nest about the diagnose— teach— evaluate process that 
you forget to relax and enjoy the process and yourself 
and the children? Do you feel burdened down by the 
entire responsibility of providing the push for learning 
in your classroom? You might just be missing the 
whole point of the entire learning center process. 



Discover, All ov6r the United States, your district and 
your neighborhood are experimenting with learning center 
designs and concepts. Go visiting. Discover variety. 

At Parkview Elementary School in Simi, California, the 
Leiirnitig Center team is made up of a coordinating teacher, 
two reading specialists, one full-time paid aide and nine pri- 
mary classroom teachers. 

In Goleta, California, a Child Study Team exists in each 
school to assist the teacher or teaching team in diagnosis 
and planning. This team included the school psychologist, 
nurse, speech therapist and reading specialist with teacher 
and parent participating when appropriate. The school prin- 
cipal Is responsible administratively for the team operation. 

In Fountain Valley, California, the school district has 
built the learning center into the initial building design, 
Summary 

Whatever the level of complexity of design or staffing, 
teaming centers are attempts to individualize instruction 
for more effective education for children. They deserve to 
exist only if evaluation shows that more effective education 
does result Individualization requires continuous diagnosis, 
continuous modification of program to meet diagnosed need, 
and evaluation of effect (more diagnosis) to start the cycle 
again. Diagnosis in this context broadens to include assess* 
ment of teacher needs and strengths and diagnosis of the 
system Itself as well as the child. Because these are coopera- 
tive efforts, more forma) definition must be given the philo- 
sophy and purpose we once took for granted. In this proc- 
ess, we should note that decision-making is shared in many 
ways and has been pushed lower in the school hierarchy. As 
students assume more responsibility for their own learning 
processes, they will need to reassure the teacher that all Is 
going well; teachers must in turn reassure the principal, 
who cannot possibly keep track of all that is going on In his 
school. The principal in turn. . . . But that's all right. Re- 
sponsibility must be reversed if the learning center activities 
are to be the healthy ''people processes" that deserve a place 
In your school. 
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Children on their own-- 
centers and stations for learning 



Matgaret FenneL Principal 
Elizabeth Ktlty^ Sup$rviaor 
Robert Frost BUmentaru Stkool 
New CarrolUont Maryland 

Some major goals of today^s elementary schools are greater 
self-motivation, self-direction and the personalization of 
instruction. The Learning Station and Learning Center con- 
cept appears to be one way to achieve these goals. 

Individualizing learning and teaching with stations is an 
alternative to the traditional concept of seatwork, in which 
children stay at their desks all or most of the time using 
ditto sheets or working from the chalkboard. This approach 
gives some choice of activities each day. Children assume 
more responsibility for self-directton which Includes record- 
ing and evaluating their own progress once the activities are 
completed. In this flexible environment, children's enthu- 
siasm is reflected in their attitudes and in their work. 





^^Wheire do I t\^xiVr pfob- 
lem solvlnjr Involves chlldreft; 
^ Directions are IwportAht. 
LUienl 



Children move with & purpoee 
to tho next assignment* 
They're not too young to be 
responsible. 






Interesting content (In this 
insti^nce, Science) provides 
motivation for self-direcUon, 



UeaMlfe materials make the. 
application of skills a lot 
more fun, 



fhe Center Is about '^Sylla- 
ijies," There*8 space to wotk> 
place for materials, a com- 
fortable atmosphere. The re* 
auHt productivity, 



A corridor wall setves as the 
location for a station that re- 
quires putting together a put- 
tie map of the United States* 
Stations need not dematid 
written answers. 





Another center-rthls time lt*s 
about paragraphs. 



Space to workj variety In 
choice/ and help near by are a 
recipe for learning. 







Ah otilMty cardboiird box 
covered vrith Contact tfWr 
becomes the location for four 
Btatlone or a total I'^atninir 
center. 



A colorful bl3t simple station 
reinforces this youngster's 
knowledge of beginning con- 
sona nts^much more i n teres t^ 
Ing than a ditto sheet, In the 
background Is a chart that 
assigns Math stations. 



If reading and listening are 
difficult; perhaps visualiza- 
tion will giv^ the message. 




In th^ corridor again— with 
an aide this time— working 
at a center on comprehension 
that includes several stations 
of Increasing difficulty. 




Materials are close at hand 
and easy to obtain. 




A change of scenery helps? 
besides, there*8 no other place 
or posture that serves to com- 
plete the Job. 




Helpful hardware 



Arthur M. J&rtiwcinn, DirMor 
Department of Early ChUdkood Education 
Detroit Public Sckoole 
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Hiatoricaltyi teachers have not reacted favorably toward 
urglngs to use the fruits of technology In their teaching pro- 
cedures/Those who think nothing about stepping into a 
high-powered multlgadgeted automobile and zooming out 
into overloaded expressways rear back in terror at the 
thought of having to manipulate a mechanical contrivance 
in the classroom. Today this attitude is constantly chaU 
lenged. The advent of the Increased availability of supple- 
mental federal funding for the purchase of educational 
equipment has meant the focusing of attention of an in- 
creasing number of industrial concerns upon this potentially 
lucrative field. 

EFFECTIVE UTILIZATION 

In those instances in the past when teachers have sought 
to use such rather simple devices as the motion picture pro- 
jector and the fllmstrip projector, their methods were gen- 
erally unsound. For reasons known best by the individual 
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teacher, It was often assumed that when she went to the 
bother of setting up the motion picture projector and screen 
and obtaining the films/ as many children as possible should 
watch the film at the same time. It was quite generally as- 
sumed, also, that learning resulted from watching the films, 
and that information presented In this manner was auto- 
matlcally integrated Into the learner's experiential back- 
ground. Remember the many justifications made for the 
continuance of '•movie day" In the school program ? This was 
the day when all the children trooped to a centrally located 
darkened room to watch a series of films, many of which had 
no relationship to the materials being studied at the time or 
any relationship to each other. How secure we were In our 
belief that we were employing modern educational tech^ 
niquesi That It was convenient for one teacher to monitor a 
very large group of children, thus allowing some of the 
teachers who had brought their classes to the movie room 
to slip away and return to their rooms to correct papers and 
pin up bulletin boards, may have had some import also. This 
procedure may have had some value when children did not 
have home television and equated the motion picture with 
cowboys and Indians and Saturday matinee series, and it 
appeared appropriate to convert this medium to an Instruc- 
tional tool. Unfortunately, even though the times have 
changed, our use of this type of audiovisual material fre- 
quently retains its horse-and-buggy approach. 

Modern educational theories place a heavy emphasis upon 
breaking down the lock-step rigidity of our Instructional 
program. Emphasis upon Individualization of instruction 
has resulted in teachers giving thought to the fact that all 
children do not need the same experiences at the same time 
and that the varied learning styles of children indicate the 
need for a concomitant variety in instructional styles. The 
proper planned use of instructional technology offers the 
teacher considerable assistance in meeting thls^need. 

Experience has shown that elementary scTiool students, 
even those in the lower grades, are less terrorized by tech- 
nology than their teachers. Having grown up in an age In 
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which the fantastic marvels of technocracy are accepted as 
routine and quite predictable, they accept the use of the 
products of this technocracy In a routine and non-threatened 
way, Teachers should take advantage of this degree of so- 
phistication on the part of the studerts to involve them In 
the personal direction of their learning program. This can 
be done by sotting aside a portion of the room for Individual 
and small-group use of audiovisual materials. Students can 
be taught to operate the equipment in a relatively short pe- 
riod of time, and if care is taken to do this adequately, the 
equipment will not suffer any wear beyond that to be ex- 
pected by normal teacher use. Having children operate the 
equipment properly is only an intermediary objective, how- 
ever; the ultimate objective is to have the child use the 
equipment as a means of expanding his education. 

INSTRUCTIONAL UNITS 

Many if not most teachers are convinced that children 
learn best when they become involved In lar^^e units of in- 
struction rather than In discrete, isolated instructional les- 
sons. Integration and internalization of barning on the part 
of the student are more easily accomplished when the stu- 
dent is able to see how daily and weekly activities fit into a 
larger pattern of learning. There is no single avenue to 
knowledge and wisdom; the more ways a child learns to 
approach a problem the higher the success potential of that 
child. The unit approach seeks to attain this broad objective 
and thus naturally draws upon as many different resources 
as possible to spur learning, e.g., basic texts, supplementary 
texts, pictures, resource persons, group discussions and the 
kinds of audiovisual materials that require the use of ''help- 
ful hardware.*' 

Let us picture for a moment what a contemporary elemen- 
tary classroom might look like during part of the day. Pre- 
suming that the class has become involved in a unit of study 
centering on some social studies or science concept, we could 
sec the following types of activities taking place. Several 
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s children might be engaged In reseairch on the topic using the 
basic texts plus matepiala gatheifed from libraries 6nd addi- 
tional source^. Seveffti children wight be preparing art work 
to illustrate certain ASpwt^ 6i the co1ii^.^|)t tindei' study; Att- 
other small group may be iriewtrig 6 fllmstrip which they 
located from a catalogue of available audiovlsaal materials. 
A fourth group might be pireparlng a taped report^ccom- 
panled by a series of transparencies which they will later 
share with the rest of the class. 

An obvious implication of this scene Is that the teficher 
recognizes the importance of multisensory learning and has 
structured her classroom in such a way that children may 
use many different learning modalities. Making use of "help- 
ful hardware" and its well-designed software has in this 
instance multiplied the effectiveness of the instructional pro- 
gram by its additional dimensions. 

A common problem faced by most teachers who group 
children for Instruction is how to deal With two or more 
groups at the same time in an InstrUctionally sound manner. 
This is especially difficult with young children because their 
Independent reading ability seldom measures up to their 
ability to work independently in other w&ys. 

There are many ways in which hardware can help the 
teacher as she attempts to resolve this dilemma. Let us ex- 
amine some of the alternatives available to her as she plans 



Independent activities for one group while she offers direct 
reading instruction to another- These activities during the 
reading period should support and reinforce the reading 
program in a constructive and worthwhile manner. The least 
desirable alternative Is to provide reams of paperwork that 
have little variety, little Interest, and In truth provide little 
learning, We all are familiar with the different ways in 
which children handle assignments of this nature. Some find 
the work difficult, and when the teacher Is not available for 
questioning the child sits and ponders, or lust plain ^iits, 
following an unsuccessful effort to complete the task. On the 
other end, the quick responder Is barely back to his seat with 
the hectogrftphed material when he Is finished— the lines are 
drawn, the blanks filled in, the sentences copied. He has 
learned little that was new ahd is now ready for more. What 
he f requently gets Is more of the same, an additional aheet 
or tv^o to complete. Of course, we carefully label the added 
work as enrichment or broadening, but is it? 

An alternative procedure is to study the total language 
arts curriculum and by following this study determine what 
aspects could be handled by the children on an independent 
basis, Suppose the teacher realizes on the basis of her cur- 
riculum review that the vital study of literature is beirtf 
short-changed because of a heavy emphasis upon reading 
skill development. It would appear that this lack of balance 
In language arts instruction could be rectified in a way that 
would solve the teacher's dilemnva as to what group two will 
do when she is working with group one, plus providing the 
advantage of a sound use of pupil time In a way that will 
effectively support the teacher's activities. 

HARDWARE ACTIVITIES 

Let us suppose that the teacher is developing a lesson 
dealing with a basic reading skill with one group of children. 
The other children could be working in another part of the 
room on any of the following activities: (1) listening to a 
story record while seated at a listening station. Many 
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types of H&tenlng sUt{ons with multiple earphones are now 
available at moderate prices. If the earphones are not avail- 
able, the children can listen directly to a softly playing pho- 
nograph or tape recorder, Research has shown that expo- 
sure to the oral presentation of good literature Ifi a strong 
component of a good language program, A regular exposure 
to good literature contributes directly to growth In many 
skills, habits, and attitudes. Thus, this group, although not 
under the direct supervision of the teacher, is involved In a 
long range meaningful activity. 

An additional small group activity which contributes to 
literature exposure is (2) the viewing of a literature fllm- 
strlp. A large variety of good fllmstrlps are now on the mar- 
ket for purchase or loan. The fllmstrlp projector Is simple to 
operate and the picture may be projected In a lighted room. 
Because only a small group of children will be watching it 
at one time it is not necessary to get a very large picture. 
In fact, keeping thCpIcture small, using a two-foot piece of 
white paper taped to the side of a file cabinet, contributes 
to the feeling of intimacy of the group with a resultant In- 
crease In cooperative spirit. 

Another piece of hardware available in many classrooms 
for use by the second group Is (3) the television set, Unfor- 
tunately the use of television as an Instructional tool has 
been sidetracked by secondary issues and arguments. Not 
the least of these Is the very threatening assertion by its 
more enthusiastic proponents that TV has the capability of 
teaching some materials better and more cheaply, and thus 
may be the potential replacement of the trained teacher. 
Early emphases appeared to be almost entirely on large 
group instruction with the number of students sometimes 
going up Into the hundreds in one sitting. When many of the 
original claims could not be substantiated, the whole Idea of 
televised instruction received a setback from which It has 
never really recovered 

Teachers on the whole still apply the same concept to TV 
that they applied to the early use of the motion picture: if 
it was good for one child to see it, why not show it to all at 
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the same time? May I suggest an alternative approach? Let's 
use the TV as another kind of small group activity, There 
are mor(? problems to be faced when TV is used as a supple- 
mentary teaching tool fof independent student groups. The 
major one revolves about the coordination of room instruc- 
tional plans and the scheduling ofprograms to be broadcast. 
Normally^ however, the same type of program, e,g,, story- 
land, etc., has a regular time slot each week, J'requently 
certain programs will have regular repeat broadcasts dur- 
ing a single Week thus Increasing the flexibility of program 
usage, The shared intimacy of the small viewing group 
greatly enhances the learning to be derived over that which 
goes on when a whole roomful of children are seated at their 
desks watching a particular program, 

THE LEARNING LABORATORY 

During the spring of 1969, I visited a sixth-grade class- 
room to discuss curriculum with a young man teacher. This 
was a follow-up of a visit which had taken place about three 
years previously. At that time he had been experiencing 
considerable difflculty in developing a learning environment 
in his classroom. The children were frequently apathetic, 
often hostile, and usually uninterested In forwarding their 
education. The young teacher truly desired to do a good Job 
and was frustrated when his efforts brought forth so little 
response from the students, With the encouragement and 
support of his administration, he decided that he was going 
to Interest his students In learning or exhaust himself In the 
attempt. 

The first premise he adopted was that the traditional text- 
book, basal-reader approach did not offer sufficient inspira- 
tion to his students to bring about their personal Involve- 
ment in their learning program. 

A second premise was that no single package of materials 
or equipment, no matter how brilliantly advertised, would 
solve the wide variety of learning problems he encountered 
in his room. It was going to be necessary for him to review 
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many materials^ dig Into avAllable research, and finally de- 
velop and construct as many of the items that he wanted and 
needed as possible. Working with the students in his class, 
he constructed several sets of plyboard study carrels. They 
bought some inexpensive electronic tape recorder compo- 
nents and several headsets. They held a bake sale and other 
fund-raising drives to buy materials and equipment they 
could not construct/ As this was going on, class attitudes 
began to change, students began to feel that they were con- 
structing and working in a learning laboratory. They soon 
began to visualize a broader variety of equipment The school 
parent-teacher association recognized the interest and en- 
thusiasm of the students and voted to support the project 
with sufficient money to allow purchase of several additional 
pieces of equipment/a cassette tape recorder, a Craig Read- 
er, and a fllmstrip projector. The school system provided a 
television and a phonograph. 

The students working with the teacher decided on what 
materials they needed to obtain in order to meet the cur- 
riculum needs of their sixth-grade class. The catalogues of 
the audiovisual department of the school system and local 
library were consujlted and materials borro\yed with reg- 
ularity. 

All of these efforts were not accomplished during the first 
year. Each succeeding class became part of the project, mak- 
ing its personal contribution to the organization and reorga- 
nization of the learning centers in the room. Previous stu- 
dents now in junior high school come back to help after 
school and, through the indication of their interest, build 
the interest and cooperative spirit of the new sixth-grade 
students. 
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What a change has occurred! Formerly disinterested stu- 
dents now help design a learning program that they need. 
They approach problems from a variety of ways and realize 
that self-direction along with self-control has been given to 
them. The teacher finds his energy being used In helping 
students program their learning instead of, as previously, 
in a futile attempt to maintain order and "cover the mate- 
riah'V 

The hardware alone is, of course, not the answer. But It 
does provide the avenue for change in teaching strategy. It 
can affect the educational climate of the classroom In a very 
positive manner. As In the case described above, it may make 
the difference between a sterile. Increasingly remote learning 
environment and a viable, dynamic one. 
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COMPUTER ASSISTED INSTRUCTION 



We have discussed briefly a way of making technology 
: contribute to the Instructional program by the programming 
of several ireiatively unsophisticated pieces of eaulpment into 
the activities of a classroom. Looming on the horizon and 
already in use In a few school districts are pieces of equip- 
ment so sophisticated that they outstrip our current ability 
to successfujly cope with them. Leading the way in this area 
are the several basic systems of computer assisted instruc* 
tlon (CAI), 

Although the mechanical approaches to the various CAI 
systems may vary, all are based upon an attempt to increase 
the Individualization of Instruction for students at all grade 
and ability levels, The systems operating today generally 
suffer from the fact that the hardware has outpaced our 
ability to create the software or curriculum material which 
will adequately meet our needs. The computer can easily 
store the curriculum data fed into It and upon demand can 
bring the data to the student in a sure, almost instantaneous 
manner, The problem is, however, do we know what data 
we want to bring swiftly to the student? Many programs 
operating today are simply an updating of materials de- 
veloped during the honeymoon period of the teaching ma- 
chine fad of the early 1960's. These materials were based 
upon a somewhat naive assumption that conceptual learning 
is analogous to walking to the store, that all you had to do 
was to point the learner In the right direction and have him 
take steps toward it. The steps might be large or small, 
depending upon the capabilities of the student/but the des- 
tinatlon remained the same and usually the route used was 
the same for all. Some of our very sophisticated CAI equip- 
ment today is stDl programmed to use this linear approach. 
In these cases all we have is a very expensive education toy, 
Other school systems are attempting to refine this approach 
to accommodate a variety of branching techniques that will 
offer instructional alternatives to students as they proceed 
through the programs. 
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Let no educator underestimate the problems Involved in 
the task of foreseeing and accounting for the many varl- 
ables in individual learning styles. The glamorous computer 
is completely dependent upon the leas glamorous, and indeed 
often prosaic programmer, and therein lies the problem. As 
the programmers themselves characterize the problem, "gar- 
bage in— garbage out." 

Much research needs to be done In this field and a large 
proportion of this research must be longitudinal in nature. 
Short-term research has repeatedly demonstrated that sig- 
nificant short-term gains can be achieved by almost any new 
technique. Whether these short-term gains can be main- 
tained over the long haul remains to be seen. For example, 
many educators question the long-range effectiveness of the 
reinforcing devices used in computer assisted Instruction. 
How long will the student respond favorably to the figura- 
tive pat on the back that the computer gives him when he 
achieves a correct answer? How many variations on a theme 
can the computer produce to keep reinforcement novel to the 
student? These are only minor Issues compared to those of 
determining the content of the computer curriculum and the 
best way of tapping the computer's data bank. 

Examined posltiyely, CAI does offer the student another 
way of learning and can strongly support the school's in- 
structional program by offering sources of information not 
readily available in the school setting. It can be used to stim- 
ulate students to set their own paces for learning and to 
allow those who are Inspired to do so an opportunity to re- 
search areas only skimmed in the average classroom setting. 

Hardware offers teachers the opportunity to Increase stu- 
dent Involvement in learning by adding to the variety of 
experiences available, thus contributing toward the improve- 
ment of cooperative student interaction In a way that may 
spice the often bland fare we present to our classes. 



Those wide open spaces 



Gudfun Demrf Coordinator 
Intermediate Ora4e$ 
Vancouver, BritUhColumhiat Canada 

Of all the innovations since Sputnik gathered educatora Into 
orblti none has caused more excitement^ moro Interest/ or 
more questioning than the open area teaching concept. 
Learning theories dating from the time when messages were 
inscribed on the walls of caves to our own era of multimedia 
technology can all be tried in the unique setting of the open 
type school * 

How is this possiblo? How does it evolve in practice? 
SPACE AND ACOUSTICS 

Based on the principle of flexibility In instructional proce- 
dures, the structural plans of open area school buildings 
provide for the accommodation of large numbers of children 
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In large work spaces allowing for various groupings and re- 
groupings of pupils under the direction of teacher teams. 
The work areas differ Jn sizes according to need, some being 
equal to a double classroom whereas others are comparable 
to ten classrooms. The fascinating variations In shape 
are both functional and pleasing to the eyes triangular, cir- 
cular, octagonal, L-shaped, or rectangular, according to the 
design of the building. Spaces are linked by corridors or 
short stairways and are referred to as pods, decks, or areas 
rather than rooms, divisions, or classes. 

Some building designers have provided moveable interior 
walls that may partly of entirely screen off sections of the 
large open space. Others have made* rJrovislon for such walls 
to be Installed when and If they should become necessary. 
Some traditional school buildings, when faced with the need 
for expansion, are given an addition that is open area In 
design. The open area In such schools sometimes houses the 
primary children, while In other instances the intermediate 
pupils are in the new quarters. 

Acoustics play a highly significant role in the success of 
open area teaching. Not all but most open areas are carpeted 
with acoustical floor coverings of synthetic and sturdy ma- 
terlal in a wide variety of colorings. Soft greens, strong 
blues, warm golds and vivid rusts make for an attractive 
and inviting setting for learning. Color Is not the only fac- 
tor In the use of carpeting. Children sit or lie full length on 
the rug surface at times when the grouping is small. The 
cold hard surfaces of traditional classrooms do not lend 
themselves to this easy and natural informality. Color and 
cushioned floor surfaces take second place, however, to the 
effectiveness of space itself, one of the chief advantages in 
the physical arrangements of the open learning center. 

Acoustical treatment of floors relieves the clatter of scrap- 
ing chairs, dropped books and pencils, plus the tread of many 
feet. When treatment is applied also to ceilings, the amount, 
educators and architects have discovered, has to be care- 
fully gaged. Only in this way can extremes of atmosphere be 
avoided. 
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FURNISHINGS FOR AOtlVITIBS 
The main furnishings in open area schools consist of small 
tables with a shelf for the all-important. tote tray-sturdy,- 
lightweight, and colorful-that each P"Pl\"s^« t";;^"^': 
porting his instructional materials. Trapezoidal tables prove 
useful in making possible many arrangements for group 

^ A^t and science activities are sometimes carried on in a 
-wet" space-uncarpeted and adjacent to or part of the main 
area. The resource center or library is located In some 
schools in the center of the open area, in others in a nearby 
wing. Individual,8tudy carrels are proving their worth as 
pupils make use of them for Independent work and special 
assignments; their side partitions provide a measure of pri- 
vacy in contrast to the roundtable sessions where interac- 
tion Is used in the learning process. 

Landscaped courtyards with simple Pla«oms for dra. 
matic presentations are frequently incorporated into open 
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ftm school designs. Mustc centers, not usually pftft of the 
main area, m self.cont&tned rcoriis of ten of an unusual shape 
ma with carpeted tiers providing seating accommodation. 

Audlo-vfsual aids are much in evidence in open type 
schools, particularly the tape recorder, the overhead projec- 
tor, and the listening post. Storage facilities are being con. 
atantjr assessed and improved upon j accessibility without 
sacrificing the gains made by the effectiveness of space is the 
aim. ChaJltboard space is generally Umited, and displays 
have to be arranged with discretion to avoid a cluttered 
effect. A present desirable trend Is for architects and edii- 
cators to sit together on new building committees in an ef- 
fort to incorporate the best Ideas for teaching convenience, 
structural soundness, and artistic appearance. 

GROUPING FOR LEARNING 

Assuming that acoustics arid physical arrangements of the 
area are .satisfactory, what can be expected from teachers 
and pupils functioning there? What improvements in the 
general learning pattern may be found ? 

Perhaps the greatest single benefit that the open area 
Plan confers is the facility for regrouping. Large group to 
small group, small group to Subgroup, dismissals and assem- 
blies can aH be managed In a minimum of time. Social be- 
havior under these conditions can be readily observed and 
by more than one person. The growth In mature bearing is 
notedas freedom of movement, combined with responsibility. 
Is put into practice. In some instances where this growth Is 
not Immediately apparent, and a child seems ill-suited to the 
Open area way of school life, a request for a transfer to a 
hiore formal learning center is granted. In such cases, a re- 
<iuest to^return to the open area often appears a short time 
later. The visitor feels much less of an intruder in the spa- 
Clous learning center and can circulate with ease giving help 
*0 ah Individual child or joining a group activity. Again 
^turlty is evident among the pupils as visiting adults are 
eated as naturally as their peers. 



Another major advantage Is tho opportunity fdr teachers 
to work as a team to improve instruction* It is possibje to 
fthare not only the space but the pupils, the activities, and 
the resources. Together they can organize their programi 
select materials, prepare teaching aids, and evaluate the 
pupils* progress and their own efforts. 

Experienced team members In open <\rea schools offer 
these viewpoints about this way of teaching 5 

They can get all the children Involved in a learning sltua* 

tlon. 

They have opportunity to do more In an area of compe- 
tence while being released from an area in which they feel 
less competent 

They enjoy the opportunity to talk over and share prob- 
lems. 

They see a startling improvement in attitude and progress 
when pupils are working in small groups. 
They see noticeable gains among all pupils In their ability 
to work independently. 

They say they find themselves changing, In outlook and In 
personality as they Interact with other mombers of their 
team. 

Most teams function best with a team leader* Status Is not 
a requisite In many cases where a sharing of this role on a 
rotation basis is preferred. 

What types of teachers find success and satisfaction In a 
setting where group-oriented guidance for children Is the 
pattern of Instruction? Those with a pioneering spirit, per- 
haps, who like new ventures. Age and experience seem rela- 
tively unimportant considerations when weighed against 
compatibility. Open area teachers recognize this as the most 
essential team member trait Where teams exist, team plan- 
ning must exist also. Ingenuity must be used to find time for 
the Interchange of ideas, for arranging the schedule, for de- 
ciding who Is to introduce a topic, who is to help and in 
what manner with follow*up activities. Is the subject matter 
load to be shared or are the children to be shared? When and 
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how become vital questions In every aspect of team planning. 
Teachers confess they find themselves changing long estab* 
llshed viewpoints as the team power becomes a favorable 
force. Finding the necessary moments for team planning and 
evaluating progress presents one of the greatest challenges 
In open area teaching. Most planning Is done after school 
hours, but short, extra team meetings are of ten possible. 
Some well established open area learning centers have 
reached the stage where pupils are able to carry on Inde- 
pendently for the first half hour of the school day, while 
team members brief each other on their specific responsl- 
bllltles for theiremairtder of the day. 

MEETING DISTRACTIONS 

In Initial stages of open area development, teachers advocate 
short term objectives, with flexible scheduling and easily 
changed arrangements. Despite acoustical treatment of 
floors and ceilings, there ian be conslderaMe sound distrac- 
tion of children's and teachers' voices. How much noise can 
pupils tolerate around them as they work? Marguerite 
Henry, able author and delightful speaker, shed some light 
on this concern In her remarks at the 1969 ACEI Study 
Conference. She said that as a child when cbncehtrating on 
her first story efforts seated at the old farmhouse kitchen 
table, she could work comfortably only when accompanied 
by the voices of her mother and the hired girl working 
around her. 

Open area teachers who are sensitive to noise distraction 
occasionally flash the celling lights on and off as a signal to 
all to moderate their voices. Other teachers prefer to fore- 
stall noise volume that exceeds tolerance levels by arranging 
for quiet activities with some pupUs while the others are 
engaged in lively learning situations. Pupils who are easily 
disiracted by sound have opportunity to use the study car- 
rels or the small conference rooms. 

A child In difficulty can be more readily helped over a 
learning hurdle in the open area than In the enclosed class- 
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room. He need not be made conaplcuous before his peers. 
Similarly the show-off does not easily find an audience for 
his antics, The climate for learning Is a more natural and a 
more comfortable one for every child, 

How are pupils evaluated In open area schools? A card 
system is common, with a card for each pupil containing 
brief comments plus a memorandum of speclflc troubles he 
is encountering, Books and materials used are listed as well 
as results of quizzes and check-up tests, Often pupils are 
trained to keep a plan book of their own> writing down their 
assignments under the appropriate date. With the inter- 
change of groupings throughout the day, such Information 
is helpful to both pupil and teacher. 

In all types of learning centers there is an Increasing 
tendency to utilize paraprofessional help to free the teacher 
from routine tasks. Open area settings, because of the ease 
of movement, are particularly suited to the employment of 
teacher aides. Open area teachers are very grateful for this 
type of assistance. It not only helps to gain added team plan- 
ning time, but enables them to give undivided attention to 
small groups and individuals in much more measure than 
when acting alone. 

One interesting but not really surprising result of the 
open area school experiment has been the attempt on the 
part of teachers and principals to institute team teaching 
and flexible groups within the traditional school. Those who 



have met with success say, **What Is it the open area school 
can do that cannot be done In our school?'* The answer Is 
twofold. In the first place, it Is people who create the learn- 
ing climftte regardless of the structural details of the 
environment, tn the second place, the same things can be 
done In the traditional school, but so much more conveni- 
ently in the open area< 

Is the open area teaching concept likely to take a perma^ 
nent hold? In decision making it has already been noted that 
many of the difficulties of operation are those that plague 
any type of learning center^ Such factors as pupiUteacher 
ratio, availabiltty of teaching materials, and crowded quar- 
ters aiTect all learning situations. 

The open area plan is the nearest approach to date in 
bringing the child's world into the school room. Possibly 
the most impressive feature to a visitor is the naturalness 
of the environment. 

In one charming episode shown In the film, "And Sow 
Tomorrovyr,'** prepared by the Toronto Board of Education, 
the camera focuses on two little sik*year-olds seated side by 
side at a table, obviously involved in a learniri|r assignment. 
They are using a few of these moments in solemn and care- 
ful assessment of recently acquired open spaces in each 
other's small mouths/ The commentator reminds the audi* 
ence that this, too, is learning. 

John Holt, in How Children Learn,^ asks teachers to giye 
children help and guidancerto listen respectfully when they 
feel like talking. He suggests further that teachers then "get 
out of the way.'' Getting out of the way can be done in a 
figurative sense only, within the tight cpnfittes of the small 
classroom. It can be done both figuratively and literally in 
the wide open spaces of the multiclass learning center. 



1. "And Sow Tomorrow," namlecJ by Uoyd pennl«. Torohlo Board of Edu^ttJon 
Teiching Atd9 D«pftrkm^nt| 296d. Color ^Im, 29 mtnutes. 

2. Londont Sfr hate Pitmftn and Sons Ltd.. 1967, p. 189. 
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5P, Darrell Drummond, Principal 
Lake NomMdy Schcol 



Lake Norw^ndy School, Potomac, 
Marylattd, designed by John Shaver, 
attempts to provide open spaces. 
Three clasftroomft of ftve-classroom 
clusters can be seen In this view. 



Children have freedom to work 
and move about anywhere wltWn 
the building;. The staff believes that 
learning must be inteniallted and 






WUh ot without the t^achef * 
sense of Informality and compan* 
lonaWp U part of the experience, 



The teacher** structure oi learn- 
Jngr experience* sets the limits. This 
card index serves as a self check of 
tinie and activities engaged In by 
the child. The child needs this secu- 
rity as he experiences freedom. 





For the most part children iw 
fre<id from the lock-step of "claii 
progress'' to range among the ceh« 
t«rs and io work at their own level 
and pace. 




As children gain skill and inde^ 
pendence In pursuing learning ex* 
periences on their own, the teacher 
gains time to reflect on her own 
priorities of who needs her roost, 
or what comes next. 



Confidence in one's self tirecedes 
an understanding of the dimensions 
of freedom. 



The wealth of materials skiUfuliy 
structured with many learning cen- 
ters permit great flexibility in ac- 
commodating the needs of the in- 
dividual learner within the broad 
range of multi-age classes. 
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Learning out of bounds 



LeBHe P. Bvt^nBf Dintiorymf 
Offke 0/ Special Proiect$t School of EducaHoir M 
TeuB ChrUiian Vnivmiiu, Fort Wcrih, T€»a$ # v 



Our revered Httle Red School House has made way for 
contemporary structures of glass/ aluminum and steel, but 
environmental structure has not been updated to parallel 
physical structure. Construction still conforms to nature's 
method of lighting and to the region's pattern prevailing 
winds, bypassing seemingly expensive lighting and environ* 
mental comfort control. Old educational patterns frequently 
prevail Inside the precast concrete walls, and many of those 
reading these linej would still feel comfortable in the cur- 
rent first-grade curriculum as well as fn the current curricu- 
lum of a favorite history class of bygone high school days. 

Not only are the plan and program Inflexible, the social 
structure supporting it remains rigid. School Is still a com- 
pulsory activity. A child must attend or have his parents 
face the courts. The buildings may be those in which an- 



cestors started their educational careers, or newer ones with 
mtangular crate- type constriictlori divided/ like Sing Sing^ 
Into cells, each of which Is ruled by a teacher who shuts the 
door on the outside world, The children still line up~boys 
In one line, girls In another-^and march to the lunchroom^ 
march to the drinking fountain, march to the playground, 

WHEN SCHOOL WALLS FALL DOWN I 

Fortunatelyr this picture Is not of all the schools In the 
United States, Educational frontiersmen exist; there are 
creative principals; there are professional teachers who 
utilize the total communlty^envlronment resources to offset 
a highly regimented social organization, Even with its mono- 
lithic ladder offering a single type of education to all the 
children of all the people* there is hope for the school If the 
uSe of community cultural and education resources Is ex* 
tended outside the school walls. 

Learning outside the school walls frees the child from 
archltecturaUy monotonous classrooms where he may be 
held captive during sterile class exchanges. On the other 
hand, the ojpportunlties to learn are all around him; the 
newspaper and the telephone offices, the radio and television 
stations, the airport, the bakery, the ice plant, the zoOi the 
botanical garden, the aquarium, the herpetarium/ the mu- 
seum, the city cultural center, the symphony, the orchestra, 
the repertory theater, AH these and more are open and living 
textbooks waiting to be read with diligence by the pupil if 
the utilization of the community respurcesjs carefully and 
profitably planned. In the classroom there are open text- 
books, but few living textbooks! Most of those which are 
available have been selected by adults on the basis of adult 
jnterests. The pervading philosophy is to select reading 
materials that are ^'good'* for the child or that should de- 
velop ''taste for good literature/' Too often the selection and 
presentation of materials at^e made before the student has 
acquired the necessary skills and speed In reading that make 
reading profitable and exciting. There must be some means 
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of making school life as exciting as the outside world 
appears to the budding dropout, 

Many educators believe that living and learning outside 
the school walls make It exciting to live In today's world. 
Never before havei so many amazing discoveries occurred in 
so many fields of endeavor. Most of these discoveries, either 
directly or indirectly, are contributing to the highest stand- 
ard of living ever known. Yet In spite of these material gains 
the aesthetic and cultural needs of the child are not being 
cared for as they should be, In the past, man has utilized his 
wealth to meet the aesthetic needs of a small segment of his 
posteHtyr Today It would appear that he has reached the 
point in civilization whereby all youth can have access to 
the educational and cultural resources of the community. 
This Is a most difficult problem for a society demanding a 
solution to the challenge of ''educating all of the children of 
all of the people/' This is not a new demand; its intensity, 
however, has been brought into focus by the many social 
and technological changes that our nation Is experiencing^ 
Youthful protest, racial and ethnic clashes, and the drastic 
increase in the demand for more and better educated people 
have caused the educational leader to look beyond the limits 
of the traditional classroom for a source of aid in educating 
the potential dropout who does not conform to the conven- 
tional type of educational program, 

COMMUNITY RESPONSIBILITY EXERCISED 

It is evident that many school systems have acknowledged 
the cultural needs of the youth of the community and have 
launched promising attacks on this pressing educational 
problem. Such school systems have shouldered the heavy 
responsibility for finding solutions to these problems and 
are being helped by their partners in the home, the com- 
munity and the nation. More and more educational leaders 
believe that such a combination, in partnership, can over- 
come some of the social and cultural practices that tend to 
stunt the grovrth of the individual, to keep him from finding 
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joy and satisfaction In his schooling and training, and thus 
to deny him the right to develop to his satisfactory level of 
achievement. 

The increasing concern for the total education of the m- 
tlon's children and youth has prompted movements such aa 
the Ford Foundation's funding of the Great Cities Projects 
and the federal funding of the Elementary and Secondary 
Education Act of 1966 to encourage the development of 
exemplary school and community projects which are now 
making important changes In the lives of children. In his 
study, Enrichment of the Ctilttiral Life of the Student Be- 
yond the Traditional School Program, William R. Haney (1) 
has reported exemplary programs in many areas, and addl- 
tlonal research has revealed others. 

Philadelphia. The Philadelphia schools concentrate efforts 
in activities designed to bring children into direct contact 
with the cultural, civic and social Institutions located In the 
area where they live. The children are able to meet people 
who have made important contributions to the arts, sciences, 
and social services. Opportunities are afforded to the chil- 
dren to develop physical strength and skill in athletic actlvi- 
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ties. Efforts are also made to help children to develop an 
appreciation for the fine and performing artg. 

Perhaps the mo3t important feature of the Philadelphia 
improvement program Is the on school timo in-service 
teacher training program. During the time teachers are 
receiving this training, their classes participate in a litera- 
ture program rich in story-tening> literature films, fllm- 
strlps, and recordings. Additional library and special en- 
richment books have been purchased to support the struc- 
tured literature program. 

Where the desired enrichment program cannot be brought 
to the school, groups of children are taken to the place of 
performances. Drama and music groups have been brought 
to students and efforts are being made to Increase such per- 
formances; Afterschool activities include experiences in 
physical fitness activities, bus trips, leisure time hobbiesi 
arts and crafts, musical expression, dramatics, exploratory 
mathematics and science, and creative writing. 

ChicaffO: The Chicago school system concentrates on meet- 
ing the needs of the individual, and widening the cultural 
horizons of culturally deprived children receives a consider- 
able amount of the school board*s attention. The services of 
a cultural coordinator, special programs in schools, music 
ensembles, free bus trips and free tickets for special events, 
cultural opportunities and clubs, as well as leadership train- 
ing opportunities, are characteristic of other services pro- 
vlded« Auxiliary services and cooperating agencies provide 
assistance in other areas such as health, recreation, tutorial, 
guidance and counseling. (3) 

St Louis. To combat the effects of cultural deprivation In 
the Banneker District, St. Louis, Missouri, and to provide 
children with experiences to build on in successive grades, 
fteld trips are planned; a supermarket. Wonder Bakery, 
Grant's Farm, the art museum, museum of science and 
natural history, a *'dlne-out,*' Easter Farm, St. Loqls Zoo, 
tour of riverfront, museum of transport, survey tour of 
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Si Louis, the Chevrolet Plant, KSD television Station and 
Post Dispatch, the Hom^r Phillips Hospital, and "Operation 
Cafeteria." (4) 

Detroit A philosophy of the Detroit schools is that one of 
the most obvious and perhaps the most successful way to 
enrich and expand the background of a child Is to put him 
on a bus and take him to places he has never seen and per- 
haps has never heard of. In keeping with this philosophy, 
one hundred schools made approximately four hundred bus 
trips to Industrial plants, business establishments, find cul- 
tural centers in the school year/ In addition, there are 
walking trips to the fire department, the service station, the 
supermarket, and trips by private car for smaller groups. 
Camp experiences are enjoyed by sixth- and seventh-graders. 
To encourage these trips, busses and bus drivers are main- 
tained for the sole purpose of providing transportation for 
field trip experiences for the school year. 

An interesting feature of the Detroit program is the pur* 
chase of paperback books for resale at cost to school children 
and their parents. The books cover classics In literature, 
fairy tales, nursery stories, and adventure stprles. This prac- 
tice provides encouragement to the establishment of the 
habit of reading. Further, teAChers are encouraged to search 
out and recommend newer, more effective ihstruetional 
materials and methods. Through gi'eater involvenie^^ 
public and private agencies, a heavy concentration of their 
resources and personnel has assisted the Detroit schools to 
successfully attack the problems of the cultural enrich- 
ment. (6) 

San Diego, One of the most fascinating programs that en- 
ables the child to ''Learn Out of Bounds'' is the San Diego, 
California, program/ The Education Section of the San 
Diego Zoo encompasses studies for preschool through col- 
lege level students, both academic and non-academic. In the 
Children's Zoo, a full-time teacher conducts guided tours 
for kindergarten, first-grade, and handicapped children. Bus 
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tours are provided for all second-grade students in the 
county of San Biogo, and live animal presentations are seen 
and heard by all fourth- fifth- and slxth-grade students In 
the city and by many such grades In the county. A Saturday 
program In animal study is conducted for secondary stu- 
dents. Courses on a college level, and accredited through a 
local college, are also taught on the zoo grounds. 

Animal sketching, special study series, and the develop- 
ment of film strips and study prints with commentary are 
non-academic activities. Other regular school year activities 
Include answering many letters of Inquiry, conferring with 
teachers and students, talking to various parents, schools, 
and service club groups. (6) 

Fort Worth, Educators, civic leaders, and cultural organiza- 
tions In Fort Worth and surrounding areas have combined 
efforts with Project Change, an ESEA Title III funded 
project, In developing programs designed to enhance educa- 
tion and the arts. (7) 

The Amon Carter Museum of Western Art and the Klm- 
bell Art Foundation have Joined together In conducting one 
full semester of college-level training for persons who will 
serve as tour guides to direct school children and the public 
through those facilities, 

A similar volunteer guide study program has been 
Initiated at the Fort Worth Zoo. Because of the zoo*s tre- 
mendous potential for learning and extending school cur- 
rlcuJar programs, more sophisticated plans for use of the 
facility are being made. The Project Is also working with 
the director to Increase membership In the zoological society. 

A one-semester Teacher Training Series was established, 
in which each of twenty-two community resources provided 
Information and Instruction concerning the purposes and 
uses of Its facilities. This series was a major step forward, 
growing out of the first meeting of administrative heads 
of the city's cultural organizations for any purpose other 
than funding or audience building* Response from the teach- 
ers and the organizational leaders has been overwhelmingly 
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enthusiastic, with both groups calling for repetition and 
Iri-di^pth continuation, 

An annual resource handbook Is being compiled, with each 
of the twenty-two organizations contributing Information 
relating Its programs to the school curriculum. The hand- 
book win be distributed to teachers and administrators In 
the region's school districts, the first material concerning 
local community and cultural resources to be compiled for 
the classroom teacher. 

A survey of community relations to the arts was con- 
ducted by the Project, relating especially to the theater In a 
ten-county region. Resulting recommendations have led to 
plans by which a professional Fort Worth-based drama 
group will tour the region to give school performances, A 
major project has been the coordination of special student 
performances of productions by the Fort Worth Opera Asso- 
ciation. Capacity audiences in a 8066-seat house heard "La 
Traviata'' and ''Don Pasquale," Both events were heavily 
attended by groups of school children from throughout the 
region. 

The production of ''La Traviata" was underwritten by a 
private donor, so that tickets could be offered at one dollar 
each. The Opera Guild voted to underwrite the special per- 
formance of "Don Pasquale" as a special project, and the 
Association's Board of Directors voted to include the special 
children's performances in their budget for the forthcoming 
year. The Guild will assume the responsibility of sponsoring 
the activity. 

The children were quite an exciting audience for the per- 
formers. They followed the action well and were most de- 
monstrative in their reactions, Not understanding a word 
sung In "La Traviata," the children nevertheless viewed 
the stage action as a sort of Gene Autry special without 
horses. When Violetta Is dying of consumption, Alfredo 
rushes onstage to her side. It is a poignant scene. The chil- 
dren cheered Alfredo's arrival as If It were the coming of 
the U,S, Cavalry. There was a fight sequence between 
Alfredo and the Baron, a rival for Violetta's heart, and a 
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scene involving a band of gypsies* Both pleased the audience 
so much that one small boy wrot^, "The best part Is when 
the Baron and Alfredo had a fight and the Gyps come lii,'^ 
"The part at the end was the part I liked best. Where that 
lady died/' penned another youthful hand. 

For the 1969 performance of "Romeo and Juliet/' the 
Opera Association reserved a block of 1200 tickets at special 
rates for high school Englishi drama, speech, and music 
classes. Teachers were provided notes discussing the differ- 
ences in the Shakespearean interpretation and Gounod^s 
musical representation of the story. A great success] 

The activities in the above described cities have met or are 
meeting with tremendous success. The single most signifi* 
cant change is that the cultural organizations and the busi- 
ness and lay community leaders concerned with cultural 
activities have begun thinking "educationally" In terms of 
developing programs. 
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AIdH to T«ftch«rt ind Chlldrtn Practical and informative di^*cusslons on selection and (rain* 
log ol aides, Bibliography, 1968, 64 pp, $1.50. 

Chlldrtn and in<«rn«llon«i Educallon Ten teafiets give help and activities to develop Inter* 
national understanding in children. 1972 Poitlolio, $1.75, 

Chlldrtn Art CenUrt for Undtrttanding Mtdla Ideas for involvement of children as photo- 
graphers, lifmmakers, videotapOrs, sound-seekers. 1973, 96 pp, $3.95. 

Chtldran*! Vlawt of TNmttlvtt, By Ira Gordon, Self -estimates and setf concepts; how adulls 
car> help. 1972 revision. 40 pp $2. 

Chlltf t Right lo 1h« Exprtnlva Arli ACEt position paper by Arne J. Nixon, 1 969. 1 2 pp. 1 5^ 
ea.; 25 copies $3. 

Cr««tlv« Orimatlci for All Chtldrtn By Emily Gillies. Guidelines for deepening children s 
sense-awareness and expressiveness, 1973, 64 pp, $3,25. 

InvofvamanI Bulkt^n Boards An approach that involves teacher and student, Involves subject 
matter, involves teaming, iiius. 1970. 64 pp $2 25. 

Klndargartan Portfolio 1970 revision 14 lealiels. $2,00, 

Homing for Earty Childhood Education Educators, architects, school adminlstratorsdiscuss 
housing 1968. 84 pp, $1.50. 

Let's Craato a Form San Diego County Department of Education art guicTe on 3-D materials, 
developmental levels, teaching ideas Bibliography. Cofor illus. 54 pp, $2.50. 

Lat'i Mika a Pfclura San Diego County Department of Education art guide on approaches to 
teaching art; developmental levels in painting and drawing, teachfng ideas. Bibliography. Color 
jIIus. 76 pp. $2 25. 

Migrant Chlldran: Thair Education Teaching chijdren of migrants; ir>service training programs; 
bridging tanguage gaps; community; projects; references. 1971. 64 pp, $2. 

Nuraary School Portfolio 1969 revision, 16 teafiets. $225. 

Pfay li Valid ACEI position paper by Lawrence Frank that supports play asgenulnety productive 
and necessary for children. 1968. 8 pp. 20C ea.; 26 copies $4. 

Playgrounds for City Chlldran The transformation of playgrounds Into environments for living 
and learning; photographic essays. 56 pp. $t ,50. 

Primary School Portfolio 1968 revision 12 leaflets. $t 25 

Raiaarchf OavalopmanI, and tha Clasiroom Taacher. Producar/Conaumar Ways in which 
classroom research may be created and evaluated; comprehensive sotirces, 1970. 80 pp, $2,60. 

Soma Approaches |o Readfng Discusses language as the basis of reading and various meth- 
ods that may be used lo te^ch readir>g, 1969. 56 pp. $1 25, 

TransMlonal Yaars: Middle School Portfolio 1968 revision. 14 leaflets. $1 25, 



Th0$e pubfications may be orde/ed dtrecily froai 
AnocisUon for CNtdhood EducsMon InUmstlonsI 
3615 Wlsconiifi Avsr)U«, N.W.» Wtihlnaton, D C. 2C016 

A compiele publications Nst with membefship information will be ser>l upon request. (Orders 
announting to less than $S cannol be billed, \oc\y*fie check or money order payable to AC€l, 
stamps no\ accepted ) 
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^^rjS ASSOCIATION FOR 

jy CHILDHOOD EDUCATIO?^ 

sjyii^ INTERNATIONAL 



"W 

B $peak for all the children of all the nations, all the lands, 
knowing wcli that In their common human core Is more of likeness than 
of difference, knowing too that only as we reach that common core In 
chlf jren will men the world over reach It Jn each other," So spoke Agnes 
Snyder, an early leader, of the purpose of the Association for Childhood 
Education International. 

Founded in 1 892 as the International Kindergarten Union, the orga* 
nizatlon became the Association for Childhood Education in 1930. The 
National Council of Primary Education merged with the Association the 
next year. Membership is open to all concerned with the education and 
well-being of children. Teachers, parc;>ts, college students, teacher edu- 
cators, pediatricians, day care and community workers and others help 
make up the membership in 70 countries, mostly In active branches^ but 
also through individual memberships. 

The ACEI works to promote desirable conditions, programs, and 
practices for children from infancy through early adolescence. Members 
strive to inform the public of the needs of children and work for the 
education and well-being of all children. The ACEI's active publishing 
program includes an award-winning journal, CHILDHOOD EDUCA- 
TION, and award-winning bulletins as well as pamphlets and position 
papers. For further information about ACEI programs, membership, or 
for a free publications catalog or copy of the journal, write to: 

THE ASSOOATION FOR CHILDHOOD EDUCATION INTERNATIONAL 
3615 Wisconsin Avenue N.W., Washington, D.C 20016 
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